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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Ro} al Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


“The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution, 
on TUESDAY MORNING NEXT, the 12th inst., commencing 
at two o'clock. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Iustitution, on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, the 14th inst., commencing 
at Eight o'clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

\* Reva Acapgmy or Music, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
Reras ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship for Vocalists, called ‘The Westmorland 
Scholarship” (in memory of the late Karl of Westmorland, 
the founder of the Royal Academy of Music), has been esta- 
plished by subscription, and will be contended for annually in 
December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four years, and is not 
configed to pupils of the academy. 

The amount of scholarship is £10, which will be appro- 
priated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the academy. 

The examination will take place at the academy on Tuesday, 
the 19th of December next, at ten o'clock. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the 
candidates being allowed to compete for the scholarship. No 
application can be received after Dec. 18, 

: POTTER EXHIBITION. 

The examination for the Potter Exhibition for male students 
of the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ standing 
will also take place on Tuesday, the 19th oi December, at 


twelve o'clock. 

: PRIZE VIOLIN. 

The competition for one of the valuable Cremona violins 
(bequeathed to this institution by the late Charles Kelsall, Esq. ) 
for the best violin student who shall have been a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music during the three terms immediately 
preceding Christmas, 1871, will also take place on Tuesday, 
the 19th of December, at two o'clock. 

MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship to be called ‘‘A Mendelssohn Scholarship,” 
open to male and female candidates between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-four, and not confined to pupils of the 
Academy, will be competed for on Wednesday, the 20th of 
Deceinber, at ten o'clock. 

The qualification for election shall be a decided talent for 
music exhibited in composition or vocal performance. Prefer- 
ence shall be giveu to talent for composition. 

The amount of scholarship is £20. 

The certificate of birth must be produced. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY OF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 
AJ ger, Mr. H. L. Batzgmay.—On Saturday, Nov. 25th, 
ISHE JEALOUS? Mr. Herbert Crellin. At 7.45, will be pro- 
duced a new Drama, in three acts, by Leopold Lewis, entitled 
THE BELLS, adapted from the ‘‘ Polish Jew,” a dramatic 
stuly by MM, Erckmann-Chatrian. Messrs. Henry Irving, 
Frank Hall, F. W. Irish, Herbert Crellin; Mesdames C. Paunce- 
fort, Fanny Heywood, and Ellen Mayne. With new and 
appropriate scenery by Hawes Craven, H. Cuthbert, and assist- 
ants. The music composed avd arranged by M. E. Singla, Chef 
@Orchestre of the Theatre Cluny, Paris, who is (by the kind 
Permission of M. Larochelle) specially engaged for this piece, 
and will’conduct the orchestra, The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. H. L. Bateman. To conclude with 
PICKWICK, in three acts. Messrs. George Belmore, Henry 
Trving, Addison, F. Hall, Irish, Odell, Dyas, Branscombe, and 
H. Crellin; Mesdames M. Hill, Leigh, Ewell, Lafontaine, and 
Kate Manor.—Doors open at half-past six, commence at 
seven. Box-office open daily from ten till five. 


DLE. LIEBHART’S CONCERT AND ORA- 
of Mdlle. Liebhart’s first “Tournée,” and the numerous applica- 








tions for her party, she has authorised Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte to 


Awange a second Tour, to commence Monday, 15th January, 
1873. Mdlle. Liebhart will be assisted by the following eminent 


artistes :—Mdme. Demeric-Lablache (Contralto), Mr. Edward 
Lloyd (Tenor), Mr. Lander (Bass), MdJle. Therésa Liebe (Solo 
Violin), Herr J. Baht Sauvlet (Flautist to His Majesty the King 


ot Gweden), acd M. Ed. Reyloff (Solo Pianoforte and Con- 
ductor). All commupications respecting disengaged dates 


tu be addressed to Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 
‘TRE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 


begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she bas re- 
turned to ‘Town, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbeck- 


street, Cavendish-square, w. 


communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
» Care 


M'ss BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
sons 


TORIO PARTY.—In consequence of the great success 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 
MUSICAL STUDENTS, 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 
cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&c. ; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 








brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains ‘ Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred | 
Works, with a few sbort Exercises with special objects. 
CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory | 
to the Sixth Book. | 
CRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers — Haydn, | 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. : | 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 
CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK.  Half-hours with | 
Dusszk, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School | 


—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc, 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 

CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated | 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts.1s. each ; ov Two Volumes, bound, 68. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR | 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER'S VOCAL ‘TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
with Ilustrations from the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contsias Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, ete. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubiai, Schira, and other Ltalian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 

CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; Songs 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. 1 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


Voices, 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Ait of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. i 

CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Mannel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by 
Macfarren, and a ‘Trio by Wallace. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solfegei from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir 


Henry Bishop. 7% 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 
Arditi, Levey. 
Twelve Parts, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 68. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 














LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 








or Oratorios, for town or conntry, be addressed to 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


kK 
Garden Theatre tweuty-three consecutive nights. 


° | 
Selections from | tralto, 











NEW MUSIC, 


NEW GALOP, THE ESCORT. By Cuanes 


Goprrer.—‘ Will be as popular as the celebrated 


Phra Waltz,’ by the some eomposer. Beautifully illus- 


4s. 
EW VAISE. REBECCA. By W. C. LEVEY. 


Performed every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. These 


beantifal Walt s are illustrated with the Tournament Scene 


4s. 
NEw SONGS by Vinersta Gaprtiet. 


Estranged. Los Deux Roses, 
Only a little glove. Thistle down. 
da. cach, 
ILVER WEDDING MARCH, “ Charles and 
Olga,” by Sir Julius Benedict. Verformed at Covent 
48. 


USITANIA. By Sir Julius Benedict. This 
4 Grand March, dedicated to the King of Portugal, per- 


Preludes and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- — ry Riviere’s Coneerts, is published as piano solo, 
. 3 duet 5s, 


rNHE ANGEL OF THY 


LOVE. By Virginia 
Gabriel. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, the new Tenor, 


at every eoucert on his tour. 4s, 
H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. Song. 


By Vineista Ganniazte Three editions—in G for con- 
in B fixt for soprano, in B for tenor. 4s, 


NLY COME. Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Compesed by BartHoty Tours. 8s. 
] EVEY’S Popular Song ESMERALDA. 
4d ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Bodda Pyne, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdime. Rudersdorff, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado. 
tea KING and the BEGGAR MAID. By 
W. C. LEVEY. 3s. Encored nightly in the new drama, 
“ Rebecea,” at Drory Lane Theatre, This song bids fair to 


4s. 


rival in popularity ‘‘ ‘The Bailiff's Daugbter of Islingtou.” 


ANCE’S POPULAR NEW SONGS. PER- 
FECTION, a drawing-room comie song, &. BEER, 


his last foaming effusion, 8s, 
Durer & Srewant, 147, Oxford-street. 


QOPULAR DANCES for the PIANOFORTE., 
(Illustrated. ) 
¥. God- | The Wide Awake Quadrilles. 


The Court Waltzes. 
frey. 48 4s. 

The Louise Quedrilles. C. H. | The Wonderland Quadrilles. 

B. Marriott — 4s. 4s, 

Little Pickle’s Quadhiilles. 8, 


Sweet Norah Walizes. G. A. 
Moffat. 4s. Glover. 48. 

Monte Christo Waltzes. G. | The Merry Kittens’ Quadrille. 
A. Moffat. 4s. 8. Glover, 48. 


‘Twilight Polka, A. Wright, 8a, 

United Serviee Quadrille. F. 
Godfrey. 4a. 

‘ Helena Walia, ¥. Godfrey. 


Heppy —ar-9 Walts. J, Prid- 
A 


. 
* Happy Family Quadrilles. 8. 
diveer. 44. 
Little Nelly Quadrille (very 48. 
easy.) A. 5. Gatty, 3s. * Also as Duets. 48. each, 
All at Half-priec. P. st Free (in Stamps.) 


HORAL SOCIETIES purposing to introduce 
the National Anthem, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES (Brinley Richards’, are respectiully informed that it is 
arranged as a four-part song with piane or organ accompani- 
ment, price 2d.; and also as a quartet for men’s yices, 
riee oh. The song, as sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 36, Tost 
ree for 18 stamps. 
London: Ronant Cocxs & Co., New Burlington street; and 
of all Musicsellers. 


I [' WILFORD MORGAN may be enyayed for 
N Oratorios and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 
Strand, W.C. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
M his addyess is 68, St. AuGustine-RoaD, CAMPER SQUAKR, 
or Cramer & Go., 201, Regent-street. 

AR. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
M in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Raopass, Crorvon, ®. 2 r 

A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

EYELIN’S TAPLOCA BOUILLON, 

QW A most deticious and nutritious Beef and ‘Tapioca Soup, 
ad. a pint. RANULATED TAPIOCA, 
for Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be bad 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists, Sole 
Manufacturers, Guygity & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-croes, London, 
¥ , Port, Champagne, 24/., 39/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Bargundy, Hock, 12/,, 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/,, 

Old East India Madeiia, 54/., 60/., 80/. . 

These wines are warraptet genucne 


BR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENG Kh. -- 
| For invigorating aud enriching t'e¢ vecre, and removing 
affections of the throat, hae maintained its high character for @ 
quarter of a century, and the flattering teatimunials reovived 

m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish vos Let a som Tees =~ 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluab’ . Te 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists if the United 
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CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 

"THE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 

for UNITY. ‘Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plaia 
Congregational Tune No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN Gat NTLETT Price ad , each setting —London: 
Lanalale, 25, Old Bond street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting- hull sersnee, _ WwW 


1D": GAU NTL LETTS NIC ENE CREED in B 
flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Veices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
1s71.—-Iondon: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting hill: 


terrace, W 

be GAUNTLETT’S NEW CAROLS. 
and joyous, in forms for marching and dancing. 

and Old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 

voiers.” “Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) ‘“O 

come all ye faithful.” Kight pages, toned paper, price 6d., post- 

free, The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, ow. 


CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! JOY! 
Merry 
** Young 


CURISTMAS.—SING! SING! SING! 
1)": G AUNTLETT'S CHRISTMAS 
SONG, “A Virgin shall conceive” 
Excelsis gloria” (chorus). 
“Christus natus hedie,” 
* Alleluia.” 
CHRISTMAS 


PART- 
(solo). * Deo in 
“A Virgin hath conceived.” 
‘The Angel-quire hath gone" (solo). 


CAROL,.—ANTHEM. 
Angels” . “Let us go” (chorus). ‘ And they came with 
haste" (nolo). ** Allvluia” (chorus Together, price 6d., post 
free.—The C a. Music Press, 24, , Notting. bill. terrace, W. 


“Now when the 


solo) 


CHRISTMAS,.—DANCE! “DANCE! DANCE! 
Ly GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. ‘ There's 

joy in the East, and 17 in the West.” Words by the 
Rey. Philip Hale, M.A ‘oned paper, price 8d., post-free. 
The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, Ww. 


A 


clase and experienced men need apply. 
A. B., 55, King-street, Regent street, W. 


LONDON FIRM can_ permanently ‘employ 
Two additions! Pianofoite TUNERS, None but first- 
Address by letter, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


tHE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10:. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
filustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





SWIFT AND CO., 


THE RECENT PRESS, 
55 anp 22, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 

—@—- 


BRY2 RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphiets, 

55 & 22. King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert's Place. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. | — 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s, ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 24. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU EF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, wy i? Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montene gro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d, 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM., 
ee i "BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A aaa Sermon- -Hlelp). 83.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S RE ADINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 6s. 6d. ; "by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

_ Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s, 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 

by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 

post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 8, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parspyrsrianism and Lavinoism, 
Vol I. On Anapartisy, the Inpgraypgnts, and the Quaxgrs, | —— 
Vol, ILf, On Meriopism and "\ * eee 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 1 
Vols. IV, and V. On Rowasism 2 Vola "Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Princi =m of the Book of aabes 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W. J. Lrons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
be my of Tract 90."—Brilish Magazine. %.; by 

post, 7s. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


AN 


WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


(INCENSE, eqpemble to Scripture and Antiquity. 


QSWALD the YOUNG ,ABTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. Is. 64. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








J.T. ae adel i eta and 
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INSLEYS8’ MAGAZINE; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections, ns,” &e. 2 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
=" KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn” 
&e. 2 vols. 


\REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. 
JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A.PEARL. A 
Novel By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘The 
Vivian Romance.” 3 vols. 


Srey HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
A Novel, By R. N. CASEY, Author of “* Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 8 vols. 


IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &o, 














By 











3 vols — 


ITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 
F, LANCASTER. 3 vols, 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub, A Story, 








S vols, 


Ho sone mowanve FARM. A Novel. By 
JOHN EDWARDSON, 8 vols. 








ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
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A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
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Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let owt 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 
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BETWEEN THE DAY AND NIGHT. 
I. 
Of all the summer’s dower 
Wherein I take delight, 
I love the little hour 
Between the day and night. 
About the woodlands brood 
The thoughts of coming sleep; 
The starry multitude 
Not yet their watches keep. 
The ways are dim and dark, 
The west alone is bright: 
I sit and muse and hark 
Between the day and night. 


II. 

Ere yet the curtain-fold 

Shuts out the world from sight, 
They rise, the ghosts of old, 

Between the day and night; 
And gathering on and on, 

They come with phantom tread— 
The thoughts of years agone, 

The deeds that long are dead. 
Ah, tender-sad are some, 

And some with gladness dight— 
The ghosts that go and come 

Between the day and night. 

D.T 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Woodward, encouraged by the success which 
attended his Classical Chamber Concerts at 
Gloucester last season, intends to continue them 
through the present winter. .The program of the 
first concert includes three string quartets—by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn respectively. 





At the last concert of Mr. De Jong’s series, at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Saturday, the vast 
audience rose instantly when the sounds of ‘* God 
bless the Prince of Wales,’ introduced into the 
“British Army Quadrille,” were heard. A more 
spontaneous or gratifying exhibition of sympathy 
with His Royal Highness under his present affliction 
could not haye been given. 





Professor Oakeley’s organ recitals were resumed 
for the season last week in the Music Class-room 
of the Edinburgh University. The program in- 
cluded, Organ Concerto, No. 2 (1st Set), Handel ; 
Andante, from P.F. Fantasia, 4 quatre mains, Op. 
608, Mozart; Andante cantabile, from Symphony 
No. 1, Op. 21, Beethoven; Allegro moderato, String 
Quartct No. 2, Op. 4, Spohr; Motivo, in A flat, for 
Organ, A. Guilmant; Barcarole, from P.F. Concerto, 
No. 4, Sterndale Bennett; Grand fugue in G minor, 
Bach. Before the performance, the Professor gave a 
short address on the various pieces in the program. 





The Sarum Choral Society gave on Tuesday even- 
ing last week the last concert of their twenty-third 
season at the Hamilton Hall, Salisbury. A complete 
orchestra, under the baton of Mr. C. J. Read, played 
Mozart's symphony No. 8. A selection from 
“Oberon” followed ; Miss Ada Jackson’s recitative 


and air, ‘“ Haste, gallant knight,” being greatly 


applauded. ‘The choruses went remarkably well. 


Rossini's finest overture “ William Tell.” was well 
played, and Herr Pollitzer interpreted Mendelssohn's 
Violin concerto admirably. Mr. A. Rowland played 
& solo of his own, on themes from the ‘* Sonnambula,” 
on the double bass, and was encored, though he 
merely bowed his acknowledgments; Miss Jackson 
repeated Bishop’s ‘Tell me, my heart.” The war 
The 


entire musical arrangements were under the direction 


march from “ Athalie” concluded the concert. 


of Mr. C. J. Read, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee and manager 


Mr. J. H. Warden) Andrew Halliday’s play of “ The 
Great City” was produced on Monday night. Mr. 
Eldred, who appeared as Ragged Jack, acquitted 


honoured by repeated calls before the curtain. Mr. 
Barker, as the Jew Mender, was also well received ; 
and the piece was ably sustained by Miss Constance 
Young and Mr. Burnham. The scenic arrangements, 
though not complete in every detail, were good; and 
London by Night, and the Thieves’ Kitchen, with 
singing and ballet accompaniments, were received 
by the audience with enthusiasm. The’ piece was 
reproduced during the week.——On Monday evening 
the Victoria Hall, which has been entirely re-painted 
and decorated, was re-opened, when Messrs. Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke and their company gave, for the 
first time in Belfast, a clever and amusing illusionary 
entertainment, entitled ‘A Grand Melange of 
Science and Mystery.” The audience was large, 
and the applause bestowed upon the various tricks 
was spontaneous and hearty. The program of illu- 
sions was of an extensive and varied kind, but they 
were almost all introduced into humorous sketches, 
so that the astonishment caused by the several feats 
was mingled with loud laughter.——The Belfast 
Classical Harmonists’ Society are busily engaged in 
getting up the * Elijah,” which will be performed 
in the latter part of January or beginning of February. 
The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a con- 
cert on Tuesday last, when selections from Mozart, 
Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Weber, Mercan- 
dante, &¢c., were performed. Sir J. Benedict con- 
ducted, and the solo vocalists were Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signor Fancelli, and Signor Caravoglia. 
Mr. Carrodus gave solos on the violin by Molique 
and Ernst. Mr. C. E. Horsley’s Grand Processional 
March was also performed by the orchestra. 
Mdme. Trebelli is always sure of an enthusiastic 
reception in Liverpool. Her magnificent voice 
and her artistic singing were displayed to advantage 
in ‘Non pil mesta.” We were rather doubtful 
whether this accomplished lady would put in 
an appearance, as Mr. Mapleson announced in 
the London papers of the same day in more 
than one advertisement that Mdme. Trebelli would 
sing in “Jl Flauto Magico” at Covent Garden 
the same evening (Tuesday). For the “ Messiah" 
performance on the 19th inst. Malle. Tietjens has 
been engaged for the soprano solos.——Mr. Hime’s 
Classical Chamber Concert at St. George’s Hall 
small concert room last week, was a great success in 
every respect. Mdme. Norman-Néruda and Mr. Hallé 
played with their well-known artistic skill, and were 
well supported by M. Ernst Vieuxtemps, M. Risegari, 
and M. Schreners.——Mr. Saker has produced Mr, 
Halliday’s “‘ Notre Dame” at the Alexandra Theatre, 
with the same completeness as given in London, 
and crowded houses are sure to be the result. Miss 
Louie Woodie plays Esmeralda, and Mr. E. H. 
Brooke Claude Frollo. Miss Desborough and Mr. 
Wainwright also render good service. Miss 
Marriott is playing in ‘ Rebecca of York” at 
the Amphitheatre —— The “‘ Prince of Trebizonde”’ 
Company are at the Prince of Wales. —— The artists 
announced for the Four Monday Popular Concerts 
are Mesdames Schumann, Nérnda, and Carreno, 
Messrs. Joachim, Strauss, Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, and 
Hallé. 








Shakespeare seems to be successful at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, the “ Merchant of Venice” 
which was withdrawn on Saturday evening, having 
had a run of eleven weeks. There was a large 
attendance at the closing performance. Mr. 
Calvert appeared before the curtain and said :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you for this 
marked evidence of your approval, and, as this is 
the last representation of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venite,” 
I think I am justified in supposing you intend it to 
bear a little more than an ordinary significance. I 


soundness and truth of the theory which actuates 
me in these matters. No onward moyement can 
possibly progress without opponents, and, of course, 
we have ours, as you know ; but we have also earnest 
,| and zealous supporters, not alone in this house, or 
in this city, who watch our doings with solicitude, 
and stimulate us with encouragement. Your com- 





himself to the satisfaction of all present, and was 


hope I may accept it as your endorsement of the 


mendation and theirs, and the knowledge that I am 


and Charles Kean, are quite sufficient incentives to 


justify my resolution to adhere to the policy I have 


so often enunciated, and to promise that so long 
as I remain in this theatre it shall be graced at 
least once a year with a Shakespearean production. 
It will gratify you to know that, thanks to your 
patronage, these productions have been eminently 
and legitimately successful. I am well aware of our 
imperfections in them, and I am also well aware of 
the difficulties which beset them ; but each succeed- 
ing year, as it enlarges experience, should tend to 
perfect our efforts, and I trust you will find that it 
does so. For a brief season I bid you personally 
farewell, I trust to meet you again next year in my 
capacity as an actor in one of our great anthor’s 
plays, produced wfth a care and completeness you 
will now be prepared to expect, and which I think, 
and my companions now gathered around me think 
too, tend in an eminent degree to serve our national 
drama, to render the stage more attractive to 
intelligent and tasteful people, and to advance the 
true interests of the art itself, and the honourablo- 
ness of the actor’s calling.’"——On tho 30th ult., 
Mr. Hallé’s Concert at the Free Trade Hall, had 
the following program :—Overture, (‘* Zauberfléte"’) 
(Mozart); Air, with variations, Mdlle. Colombo 
(Rode); Grand Concerto, Violoncello, in B flat, Signor 
Piatti (Piatti); Air, Mi Tradi” (‘* Don Giovanni”), 
Malle. Colombo (Mozart); Symphony, in D, No. 14 
(first time) (Haydn); Overture (‘*A Midsummer 
Night's Dream”) (Mendelssohn) ; Duet, Piano and 
Violoncello, Mr. Charles Hallé and Signor Piatti 
(Schumann) ; New Valse, “ La Capricciosa,” Malle. 
Colombo (Mattei); Solo Violoncello, largo and gigue, 
in D minor, Signor Piatti (Veracini); Overture 
(“« Gustave”) (Auber). Signor Piatti’s concerto con- 
sists of three movements—the middle one being an 
adagio of much beauty, and the finale, allegro vivo, 
hardly less charming. How it was played it is 
scarcely necessary to say. In a -scleetion from 
Schumann’s ‘' Stiicke im Volkstone,” with Mr. Hallé, 
Signor Piatti gave much pleasure, and also in the 
largo and gigue by Veracini. The symphony by 
Haydn was given to perfection. The overtures to 
“ Zauberflote,” Midsummer Night's Dream,” and 
* Gustave ” were well played. Malle, Colombo was 
fairly successful——Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Herr Stock- 
hausen are engaged for Mr. Hallé’s performance of 
“ St. Paul” at the Free Trade Hall, and Malle, 
Liebhart is announced for Mr. De Jong’s Promenade 
Concerts, 








OPERA. 





The first performance of “ Roberto” this winter 
came off on Friday, with Malle. Tietjens in the part 
of Alice. In the situation at the cross she made her 
usual declamatory effect, but, with the exception of 
this scene, the part falls naturally into the light 
soprano category, and Mdlle. Tietjens is a dramatic 
soprano. Mdlle. Colombo, who played Isabella, 
sang her two arias effectively. Signor Vizzani's 
Roberto and Signor Antonucci’s Bertramo were well 
sustained: the trio with these and Alice went with 
particular effect. We must not omit the clever 
dancing of Mdlle. Blanche Ricois in the scene of the 
resuscitated nuns. 

On Monday “Don Pasquale” placed Malle. 
Marimon in the part of the fascinating Norina; and 
the duet between her and the Doctor, and the air ‘* 80 
ancl’ jo la virtt magica,” were given with excellent ex- 
pression. Signor Fancellisang the charming serenade 
as well as it was possible to wish, and joined in the 
duo “ Tornami a dir” with Mdlle, Marimon, which 
was one of the best-rendered numbers, Signor 
Mendiorez made an amusing Malatesta, but the 
cream of comedy was tho Don Pasquale of Signor 
Borella, who revelled in the absurdities of the part. 
A waltz air of Signor Tito Mattei’s, introduced at . 
the end of the opera by Mdlle. Marimon, was much 
applauded, 

Tuesday witnessed a repetition of “Il Flauto 
Magico.’ On Wednesday a fine performance of 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” took place, with Mdlle. Tietjens 
in a part consecrated to her by genius and im- 





but treading in the footprints of Macready, Phelps, 





memorial custom, Equally well-known is Mdme. 
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Bettini's Mafio Orsini, Signor Vizzani was Gen- 
naro, and made a mark with the Pescatore song and 
**Com’ é soave,”’ Signor Agnesi was a capital Duke. 

Last night “Don Pasquale” was repeated with 
the same success as before, followed by the second 
and third acts of ** Masaniello.”. To-morrow will 
be the last night of the winter season, when “ Der 
Freischiitz” is to be given, with Malle. Tietjens in 
the title réle. 





CONCERTS. 

The “ Jupiter Symphony” of Mendelssohn, down 
for the ninth Crystal Palace concert, turned out 
to be no new manuscript with an old name, but 
to be a slip of the pen for the ‘ Jupiter Sym- 
phony” of Mozart. This glorious work was never 
better played. The Mendelssohnian illustration was 
the second Pianoforte Concerto, in D minor, with 
Mr, Charles Hallé for an exponent. Of course it 
Mr. Hallé also gave Heller's 
Caprice on Schubert's “ Forelle,” displaying his 
command over the mechanical difficulties of that 
arrangement. Sir Sterndale Bennett's overture to 
the “ May Queen” and the “ Ruy Blas” overture 
were the remaining instrumental works; and the 
vocalists were Mdlle. Devries, Signor Vizzani, and 
Signor Borelli. 

The attraction of the tenth concert will be seen 
from the following program to have been the Mid. 
summer Night's Dream" music. 


went &@ merveil, 


Overture, “ The Sapphire Necklace” .,.....+ Sullivan. 
Song, with Chorus,“ Come if you dare,” Mr. 

Vernon Rigby and the Crystal Palace 

Sh cnctnbade uit onkeneenstenebeedeenan Purcell. 
Music to the “ Midsummer Night's Dream :"— 

Overture ; Scherzo, allegro molto vivace ; 

Fairies’ March; Duet, with Chorus, “ Ye 

spotted snakes,” allegro von troppo; 

Intermezzo, allegro appasionata — alle- 

gro «molto commodo; Notturno, an- 

dante tranquillo: Wedding March, allegro 

vivace; Funeral March, andante com- 

modo; Dance of Clowns, allegro di molto; 

Finale, “Through this house.” allogro di 

molto; Mdme Lemmens Sherrington and 
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Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Hljie,” at last produced in 
London at the Gaiety Theatre, makes plain the 
reason for its long retention from metropolitan 
boards. It has none of the liens on public interest 
which Mr. Boucicault’s plays ordinarily possess. 
These plays are of two classes, the realistic and 
the romantic: ‘“ Flying Scud,” “ After Dark,” 
“« Streets of London,” belong to the first; ‘* Colleen 
Bawn,” “ Arrah na Pogne” belong to the second. 
The first kind is made successful by some triumph of 
everyday scenery or some photography of every- 
day character; the second kind is made successful 
by some tender play of sentiment and of sparkle 
dialogue. ‘ Elie’? stumbles between two stools. 
it would be both realistic and romantic but it is 
neither. It deals with everyday persons; these 
however include an alchemist who can turn glass 
into rubies, and a waxworker who can model a mask 
so cunningly like a certain man that a murder may 
be committed from the concealment of the mask, 
and the counterfeited man shall be accused of it. 
Here we have one of those familiar objects capable 
of extraordinary results, like the photographic camera 
in the * Octoroon” which went on taking likenesses 
long after the person who focussed it had been killed 
and buried. With these extraordinary specimens of 
character in the nineteenth century, we have ultra- 
melodramatic action, including an attempt at murder 
in an inn arranged on the plan beloved by minor 
theatre audiences, showing the section of the inn— 
bar, staircase, upper-Janding, and bedroom all at 
once, 80 that the progress of the assassination can 
be seen in detail. As a set off-to this sensational 
situation we have a grotesque scene in a waxwork 
show, wherein farcical fun is got out of the 
dummies. This again is quite in the manner of the 
minor stage. The tacties of the Coburg dramatist» 
however, are unrelieved by the epigram of the author 
of * Arrah na Pogue.” The dialogue of ‘ Kifie ” is 
not worthy of its writer. Altogether “ ljie” would 
have suited the Standard or Royal Alfred Theatre 





Miss Jose Sherrington. ........ecceeeeeeee Mendelssohn. 
Song, “Ob, the joy of truly loving” (the 
RE RS I Ee Costa, 


Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Duet, “ Sull’ aria” (“ Figaro”), Mdme, Lem- 


mens and Miss Jose Sherrington.............. Mozart, 
GOI. « cin.ces ccc rsibacccetccdecededecncies Gounod. 
Muale ta” Lonaley "0.00: cdcceccescdenceccces Mendelssohn. 


The evergreen *‘ Midsummer Night” needs only 
executive justice done to it to charm at every 
hearing. On Saturday this justice was fully 
rendered by Mr. Mann’s orchestra and the chorus. 
The Wedding March pleased as it always does; the 
Dance of Clowns tickled the sense of humour, the 
duct “Ye spotted snakes"’ was given in the 
Mewdames Sherrington’s best manner. Altogether 
it was an admirable performance. The “ Loreley” 
fragments grow in favour the oftener they are 
played, eepecially the finale splendidly declaimed by 
Mdme. Sherrington, descriptive of the communing 
of Lenore with the spirits of the Rhine when 
forsaken by her Jover. In Sir Michael Costa's song 
Mr. Vernon Rigby was well received. 

Last Monday's Popular Concert was devoted to 
Beethoven, being composed of his B flat Quartet 
(Op, 18), the trio in G major, Sonata in A major, 
(piano and violin) and pianoforte sonata in C 


major, known as the Waldstein. The last was | 
especially an object of splendid performance, Mr, | 


Charles Hallé being at the instrument. Mr. May- 
brick was the vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini accompanied 
in the absence of Sir Julius Benedict. 

A performance of the “ Messiah” was given on 
Tnesday last, at the St. James's School Room, 
Clapham, in aid of the St. James's Organ Fund. The 
solo voealists were Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Adelaide 
Newton, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Lewis Thomnas ; 
the choruses were sustained by members of the 
Mr. James Hurrison 
presided at the organ, and Mr. William Lemare 
conducted, The manner in which the work was 
performed reflected great eredit on all concerned. 

A concert was given by the West London Amateur 
Orchestral and Choral Society, at Seymour Hall, 
Vortman Squuve, on Tuesday evening last, for the 
benefit of the Marylebone Youth's Institute, and 
attracted a large and appreciative audience. Mr. W. 
Beavan couducted with his usual ability. 


better than the Gaiety. Let us turn to contemplate 
| the fable of the play. Bob Evans, a sailor, is stay- 
|ing with a blind messmate Joe in a country-town 
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his accomplice the showman, which snfficiently 
betrays the real culprit. Then all is cleared 
up; and the miser, haying grown miraculously 
good, forgives the surgeon his debt, so that 
the surgeon’s daughter is free to marry Bob 
while Elyie finds she cannot do better than take 
blind Joe. On this melodrama some good acting 
and good scene-painting are lavished. Mrs. Bouci- 
cault is especially bright and cheery as Eljie, and 
Mr. Henry Neville throws into the part of Bob an 
amount of brain-energy capable of higher use. Mr, 
Rignold is also a careful expositor of the part of 
Joe: indeed, these three characters stand out from 
the level of the rest. From the nature of their 
parts, Messrs. Taylor, Maclean, and G. F. Neville 
could do little with them; but Mr. Atkins was q 
shade more successful with the scampish chairman; 
while Miss Berend made a graceful if unimportant 
Rose, 








A burlesque on “Ivanhoe” by a Mr. Plowman, 
produced at. the Court Theatre is a favourable 
specimen of its class. It is called ‘* Isaac of York; 
or, Normans and Saxons at Home ;” and it parodies 
to some extent Mr. Halliday’s version at Drury 
Lane. Some political allusions were not favourably 
received, but otherwise the burlesque made its 
mark. The acting of Mr. Righton as Isaac and 
Miss Oliver as Rebecca goes a great way to secure 
its success: both are capital in a different fashion; 
while Miss Kate Bishop is also spirited as Ivanhoe, 
“ Coals of Fire” maintains a place on the bills. 

M. Lafontaine and Mdme. Victoria Lafontaine 
have taken their departure from St. James's 
Theatre, giving as a last performance the drama 
of “ Yelva, ow VOrpheline Russe,” the comedietta 
of “La Femme qui Trompe son Mari,” and the 
comedy ‘‘ La Niaise de St. Flour.” On Wednes- 
day M. Ravel returned after an absence of some 
years, and revived with Mdme. Deschamps Ravel 
our old friend ‘“‘ Le Pére de la Débutante,” known 
in England through Mr. Alfred Wigan as ‘ The 
First Night.” 








MR. CARTER’S CANTATA. 








|where there is an alchemist-surgeon who has a 


pretty daughter, Rose. Bob loves Rose, and Joe | 


| loves Eljie, the niece of a miserly innkeeper. lfie’s 
affections however are fixed on Bob; who at the 
| same time bas a rival in Rose’s love, namely Deep- 
car, a photographic wax-modeller. Thus we have 
\love at cross purposes. Now the alchemical- 
| surgeon imagines he possesses the seeret of the 
, transmutation of metals, and has sold some jewellery 
| thus produced to the miserly inn-keeper. The 
| jewellery turns out spurious; criminal proceedings 
‘are threatened by the enraged inn-keeper, and the 
| surgeon is in despair. With the view of supplant- 
ling Bob and gaining Rose by acoup de main, Deepear 
announces that he will find the money which shall 
| enable the surgeon to make restitution. His plan is 
| to rob the inn-keeper of the necessary amount, for 
he knows where the latter’s treasure is kept in the 
house. So to avert suspicion and fix it on his rival, 
he cunningly devises a mask so like Bob that 
nobody would recognise the deception. Thus armed 
he gets into the inn, where Bod and Joe are lodging 
besides the usual inmates, though Bob is not at 
home at the particular moment: Deepcar with his 
mask on surprises the miser at his gold; a struggle 
ensues, aud Deep-ar stabs the inn-keeper and 
escapes, but not before he has been seen by Eljie 
‘and taken for Bob. The real Bob returns on the 
‘commission of the deed, and suspicion of course 
falls on him. But the miser does not die; 
he has a long illness and blooms again in 
‘the character of a genial spendthrift completely 
jcured of his old wicked ways. - The tracking 
of the real criminal occupies the third portion of 
| the play: this is accomplished by E/sie and Bob, the 
latter having stoutly maintained, on the faith of his 
‘sense of hearing, that the step of the midnight 
assassin was not Pob's step. The twain secrete 
themselves, by rather complicated means, in a wax- 
work showman’s room at Lambeth, and there 





| 


| On Tuesday last the Grend Hall—the Royal 
Albert, South Kensington—was fairly filled to 
hear the performance of a new Cantata called 
“ Placida,’ composed by Mr. William Carter 
—a long resident professor in Kensington, organist 
in one of the parish churches, and well known as 
musical instructor in the suburban ladies’ schools. 
The performance was interesting from its experi- 
mental character. There were a thousand voices in 
chorus, six principal vocalists, a piano, and an organ. 
The question to be tried was this—Was it possible 
to keep up the attention and interest of some four 
thousand people by a performance consisting of an 
unusually large chorus, supported only by an organ, 
together with some songs accompanied only by 4 
piano? Had the organ sufficient varieties of 
tone to keep the vocal power in proper tune? 
and would not the piano sound dull and dead when 
brought into immediate contrast with the bright and 
piercing tones of Mr. Willis’s last new instrument? 
And lastly, considering the unparalleled size of the 
Royal Albert Musical Hall, would not the perform- 
ance fail from want of that due and necessary 
breadth of musical sound, which, it would be 
imagined, was imperiously necessary to fill so great 
a space, and to reach so many ears. 

There was much division of opinion touching 
these important points ; and before the commence- 
ment of the performance, reasons for, and against, 
were plentiful on all sides. It was not long, when 
the Cantata was fairly launched, before all doubts 
were dissipated ; and it became evident that concerts 
might be given in the Royal A!bert Hall upon 4 
large scale without the employ of an orchestra, and 
with perfect success. The choral portions of Mr. 
Carter's new work had been carefully rehearsed, and 
the composer may be congratulated upon getting 
together a choir of no ordinary ability, They sang 
excellently well, in capital tune, the organ was 
amply sufficient, and no one missed the orchestra. 
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pianoforte accompaniment. Every tone was heard 
at the most remote part of the hall. 

Mr. William Carter, the composer, conducted the 
choruses, and accompanied the songs. Mr. George 
Carter, his brother, was at the organ, and fulfilled 
his arduous duties @ merveil. 

The solos were taken by Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Elmore, tenors; Mr. Hilton and M. Valdec, basses. 

The Christian Martyr appears to be a favourite 
subject with musicians of the present day. Mr. 
Chorley a d Sir Julius Benedict have done a “St. 
Cecilia ;’ Mr. Carter and Mr. Deigh the “ Placida »— 
a young maiden thrown into the Tiber by her father 
to save her body from worse horror; and Charles 
Gounod has just completed his version of “ Poly- 
eucte.” The ‘ Placida” of Messrs. Carter and Deigh 
js remarkable in one respect; the absence of a love 
story. There is not much of a drama, although 
there is the display of a dramatis persone, made up 
of Nero, Metellus, Rufus, Fabian, Placida, and 
Bertha—that is to say, the Emperor, two patricians, 
a priest, a maiden-martyr, and her slave. Placida 
is converted and baptized. The Christians sing 
hymns down in the catacombs, and are in this way 
discovered: then follows the trial, the ordinary 
attempts at recantation, and rescue, and the mar- 
tyrdom, and funeral procession. 

Mr. Carter’s music excited the enthusiasm of his 
chorus, a body of highly-respe¢table amateurs, who 
are no doubt thoroughly versed in the choral music 
of the old masters. It was appareut that they 
really enjoyed ‘‘ Placida,” and sang it all with good 
spirit and the best intention. The audience evidently 
liked the Cantata, and evinced their satisfaction, 
fairly and freely, although not so frankly as the 
members of the chorus. It is @ rare thing, of course, 
in England to meet with a professor of music who is 
engaged six days in the week in teaching in schools, 
and playing on the organ hymn-tunes and Handel 
choruses on the Sunday, and who is yet an artist 
technically well-up in the science and art of musica) 
composition. The well-taught amateur, with ample 
means to pay for instruction, and no lack of time to 
verify the teaching, must possess a more competent 
and better knowledge of the technique of music- 
making than the hardworking professor. To make 
music, it is not enough to possess some knowledge 
of harmony, and the power of gluing together ordi- 
nary pbrases; the real difficulty is to catch the 
musical idea, the new thought. Handel’s plan 
was evidently to seize some outside manuscript, 
and, in some instances, the manuscript of an 
amateur, and to work it up in his own grand and 
magnificent way. It cannot be denied that the 
Handel fashion of music making, composition-col- 
laring, is one much put into practice in these days; 
but our composers, whether amateur or professional, 
do not confine their attentions to one volume, nor 
to any outside or generally unknown work. They 
imitate the ‘ busy bee,’ and “ gather honey all the 
day from every open flower.” In these observations 
we mean no disrespect to Mr. Carter, whose music, 
like that of most of his contemporaries, although 


not uninteresting or commonplace, makes greater 
This 
There was a girl’s 
chorus, ‘Come, ye blessed children of my Father,” 
which was received with great interest, and instan- 
taneously encored. This we approved, and think it 
likely to run throughout the choral societies. A 
pretty hymn-tnne and a bold march were the two 
There was no great attempt at 
novelty in the songs, hence they were of a more 
natural turn than many we often hear. They pleased 
the audience, and all the more from being written 


demand on the memory than on the intellect. 
must of necessity be the case. 


other encores. 


without pretence and requiring no great effort. 


The Cantata being ended, the composer was called 
for, and his re-appearance welcomed with much 


cheering. 
The second part of the concert included some well 


known compositions of Mendelssohn, and other 
classical composers, which entertained the audience 


to a very late hour. 
The experiment of Mr. Carter is doubtless a grea 


success, and will be long, well, and pleasantly re- 


wembered, 
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The Life of Charles Dickens. 
Vol. I. 1812-1842. 
Hall. 1871. 


The right of writing Dickens's life is claimed by 


By Joun Fonsten. 
Londén: Chapman and 


Charles Dickens committed the task into his hands 
with a personal testimony of his confidence in such 
a biographer ‘‘ when my personal dustiness shall be 
beyond the control of my love of order.” This duty 
has been lovingly fulfilled in the book before us, an 
instalment of the biography—fulfilled also with a 
just appreciation of what it is wise to say and what 
it is best to leave unsaid. The incidents laid bare 
are very interesting. From the pages Dickens starts 
into life again, so much is there of his own personal 
narrative, his own photography of himself. Then 
beyond these familiar echoes of his old style, we 
have many a curious glimpse behind the scenes of 
his art ; we see the rough models from which he 
drew his caricatures, and note his economy in using 
up the phases of character available for delineation 
wherever he found them, by the hearth, in the 
street, in the mart, at the board. It is true 
Micawber, Copperfield, Sweedlepipes, Mrs. Pipchin 


suggestive of them is shown—the something which 


ultimate perfection of portraiture as Watt's tea- 
kettle is from Watt's steam-engine. 
fascinate readers most in this volume is the identifi- 
cation, long suspected and now made public, of 
Charles Dickens with a portion of David Copperfield. 


mother. 


Mr. Forster as a moral legacy. Ten years ago} 


are not here found in the flesh ; but the something 


gave the hint and left Dickens to fill up the 
embodiment, and which is as far removed from the 


But what will 


Dickens's youth was neglected and castaway as 
Coppertield’s life is described after the death of his 
Murdstone and Grinby’s existed in reality 
as Warren’s Blacking Manufactory—not the well- 
known Warren’s but an opposition establishment 
endeavouring by means of a similar name to obtain 


, school, nor doT recollect that anybody ever proposed 


to come, or that the least preparation was mado 
to receive anybody. But I know that we got on 
very badly with the butcher and baker, that very 
cften we had not too much for dinner, and that at 
| last my father was arrested.” 7 


The description of the life at the blacking warehouse 
is textually incorporated into ‘* David Copperfield.’ 

Any reader may turn to Chapter XI. of that book 
for a verbal reproduction of this portion of the Life 
of Charles Dickens. The ineidents of David's history 
are the incidents of Dickens's history, even to the 
account how the foreman sometimes called him 
“David” (read ‘‘ Charles’) when very confidential ; 
and how a certain writer at an alamode 
beef shop accepted a halfpenny as gratuity, ‘‘ and I 
wish he hadn't taken it.” Of the misery of this 
time Dickens professed to retain a haunting recol- 
lection which embittered his whole life. The chance 
recall of his having been employed at a warehouse 
near the Strand was received by him as a sharp 
blow, according to Mr. Foster's account. ‘' He was 
silent for several minutes; I felt that I had uninten- 
tionally touched a painful place in his memory ; and 
to Mr. Dilke I never spoke of the subject again. It 
was not however then, but some weeks later, that 
Dickens made further allusion to my thus having 
struck unconsciously upon a time of which he never 
could lose the remembrance while he remembered 
anything, and the recollection of which, at intervals, 
haunted him, and made him miserable, even to that 
hour.” Elsewhere in this narrative Dickens says : 
—* The coffee-shops to which I most resorted were, 
one in Maiden Lane; one in a court (non-existent 
now) close to Hungerford Market; and one in St. 
Martin’s Lane, of which I only recollect that it 
stood near the church, and that in the door there 
was an oval glass-plate, with correE-noom painted on 
it, addressed towards the street. If I ever find my- 
self in a very different kind of eoffee-room now, but 
where there is such an inscription on glass, and read 
it backward on the wrong side woon-ERFFoc (as I often 


equal advantages. To this factory the description 
of Murdstone and Grinby’s warehouse will apply, 
except that it was at Old Hungerford Stairs instead 
of being at Blackfriars. But the tumbledown build- 
ing, the rotten floors and staircase, and the swarming 
rats are identical. Here young Charles, like young 
David, was set to label bottles, at a salary of six or 
seven shillings a week ; and here his associates were 


used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a shock goes 
And still more emphatically ~ 
he adds in another place :—‘ From that hour until 
this my father and my mother have been stricken 
dumb upon it. I have never heard the least allusion 
to it, however far off and remote, from either of 
I have never until I now impart it to this 
paper, in any burst of confidence with any one, my 


through my blood.” 


employed by Dickens in ‘ Oliver Twist.” 


‘* Dombey and Son.” 


Academy of Music. 


Micawber and his mother for Mrs. Micawber. 
all events the following passage is reminiscent :— 





but one) and cried very much. 


him wretched.” 


happiness. 


in short you are floored.’ 


abortive school :— 
t 





Mick Walker and Mealy Potatoes, only the first 
youth’s name was Bob Fagin, a name subsequently 
The 
insolvency of Mr. John Dickens, Charles's father, 
then an inmate of the Marshalsea, had brought the 
family fortunes to this low ebb. Charles, employed 
at the blacking warehouse, slept in Little College 
Street, Camden Town, at the house of a reduced 
old lady who took in children to board, and who 
unconsciously began to sit for Mrs. Pipehin in 
His Sundays Charles spent 
in the prison with his father and mother and with 
his sister Fanny, who wag studying at the Royal 
As lis landlady sat for Mrs- 
Pipchin, so his father seems to have sat for Mr. 
At 


““My father was waiting for me in the lodge, 
and I went up to his room (on the top story 
And he told me, 
I remember, to take warning by the Marshalsea, 
and to observe that if a man had £20 a year, 
and spent £19 19s. 6d. he would be happy; but 
that a shilling spent the other way would make 


“* Annual income twenty pounds,” says Mr. Micawber, 
‘“‘annual expenditure miweteen nineteen six, result 
Annual incdme twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty nought six, result misery. The 
blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God 
of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and—and 
In like manner Mrs. 
Micawber’s endeavour to start a boarding establish. 
ment for young ladies is recalled almost word for 
word by the following description of his mother’s 


“T left, at a great many other doors a great 
many circulars, calling attention to the merits 


of the establishment, 


Yet nobody cver came to 


own wife not excepted, raised the curtain I then 
dropped, thank God. Until old Hungerford Market 
was pulled down, until old Hungerford Stairs were 
destroyed, and the very nature of the ground changed, 
I never had the courage to go back to the ground 
where my servitude began. I never saw it. Icould 
not endure to go near it. For many years, when I 
came near to Robert Warren's, in the Strand, I 
crossed over to the opposite side of the way, to avoid 
a certain smell of the cement they put upon the 
blacking corks, which reminded me of what I was 
once. It was a very long time before I liked to go 
up Chandos Street. My old way home by the 
Borough made me cry, after my eldest child could 
speak. In my walks at night I have walked there 
often, since then, and by degrees, I have come to 
write this. It does not seem a tithe of what I might 
have written, or of what I meant to write.” 

We regard the above as either morbid or thea- 
trical, and are inclined to think it the latter. Sup- 
posing that the recollection of a hard childhood 
afflicted Dickens in years of prosperity more than 
such recollections ever did or do afflict other men, 
it is absurd to suppose he would have made 
literary capital of it. If he could not bear to 
go up Chandos Street, how could he bear to 
delineate this abhorred past and transfer it to 
“David Copperfield” so faithfully that only an 
altered word is used here and there as the thinnest 
of disguises? Dickens constantly exaggerated 
unconsciously to himself, and here exaggerates his 
own feelings. If our past is so wretched that we 
shed tears over it whenever a certain smell reminds 
us of the smells of our infancy, we at least do not 
turn it into a story and invite all the world to 
participate in our horror and our tears, and withal 
make it fanny by the interlarding of such comic- 
alities as the Micawbers. 
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Suffice it, then, then in this youth, hard and 
wretched as it was, Dickens laid in a_ store 
of experiences which were subsequently of in- 
valuable use. His knowledge of prison life and 
prison character was acquired at this period through 
intimacy with the interior of the Marshalsea. “ He 
lodged, after Mrs. Pipchin’s, in a back attic at Lamb 
Street in the Borough (where Bob Sawyer was after- 
wards located), and he breakfasted in the Marshal- 
sea. There, no doubt, he saw Mr. Mivins, Mr. 
Smangle, Mr. Roker, and the rest of those immortal 
prisoners. Tho maid-of-all-work who attended on 
the family was the original of the Marchioness ; and 
his landlord's household appeared again as the 
Garlands, in the * Old Curiosity Shop.” He met at 
the Marshalsea the Captain Hopkins of “ David 
Copperfield:"’ in real life he was a Captain Porter, 
anda scene with him and Mr. Micawber is originally 
set down as having Mr. John Dickens in Micawber's 
place. 


“ Ag many of the principal officers of this body as 
could be got into the small room without filling it 
up, supported him in front of the petition; and my 
old friend Captain Porter (who had washed himself 
to do honour to so solemn an occasion) stationed 
himself close to it, to read it to all who were un- 
nequainted with its contents. Tho door was then 
thrown open, and they began to come in, in a long 
file; several waiting on the landing outside, while 
one entered, affixed his signature, and went ont. 
To everybody in succession, Captain Porter said, 
* Would you like to hear it read?’ If he weakly 
showed the least disposition to hear it, Captain 
Porter, in a loud sonorous voice, gave him every 
word of it. I remember a certain luscious roll 
he gave to such words as ‘ Majesty—gracious Majesty 

-your gracious Majesty's unfortunate subjeets—your 
Majesty's well-known munificence,’—as if the words 
were something real in his mouth, and delicious to 
taste: my poor father meanwhile listening with a 
little of an author’s vanity, and contemplating (not 
severely), the spikes on the opposite wall. What- 
ever was comical in this scene, and whatever was 
pathetic, I sincerely believe I perceived in my corner, 
whether I demonstrated or not, quite as well as I 
should perceive it now. I made out my own little 
character and story for every man who put his name 
to the sheet of paper. I might be able to do that 
now, more truly: not more earnestly, or with a 
closer interest. Their different peculiarities of dress, 
of face, of gait, of manner, were written indelibly 
upon my memory. I would rather have seen it 
than the best play ever played; and I thought about 
it afterwards, over the pots of paste-blacking, often 
and often. When I looked, with my mind's eye, 
into the Fleet Prison during Mr. Pickwick’s in- 
carceration, I wonder whether half a dozen men 
were wanting from the Marshalsea crowd that came 
filing in again, to the sound of Captain Porter's 
voice,” 


Surely this youth was the best apprenticeship 
Dickens could have served, though he little knew 
it. Mr. Forster rightly ascribes his best successes 
to the familiarity with the very poor and unprosperous 
with whom his childish experiences made him one. 
For, as Mr. Forster says, they were not merely his 
clients whose cause he pleaded with such pathos 
and humour, and on whose side he got the laughter 
and tears of all the world, but in some sort his very 
self, Nor was it a small part of this manifest 
advantage that he should have obtained his 
experience as a child and not as a man; that only 
the good part, the flower and fruit of it, was plucked 
by him; and that nothing of the evil part—none of 
the earth in which the seed was planted—remained 
to soil him. 

The occasion of Fanny Dickens receiving a prize 
at the Royal Academy of Music so wrought on Charles 
that he begged and prayed to be removed from the 
life of drudgery which was becoming insupportable. 
Better times having arisen for Dickens’ pare through 
the legacy of a few hundred pounds, Charles was 
taken from the blacking warehouse and sent toa 
school, where he remained from the age of twelve to 
fifteen. At fifteen he worked in a lawyer's office in 
Gray's Inn Lane as office-boy. At seventeen he fell in 
love with the original of Dora; but he did not marry 
Dora, and Dora did not die but married some one 
else and in due course of time ripened into the fat 
and vapid Flora in “ Little Dorrit.” The Dora 
experience seems in truth to have been a very 
passionate and frantic one. Dickens states that 
“it exeluded every other idea from my mind for 





four years, at a time of life when four years are 
equal to four times four; and I went at it witha 
determination to overcome all the difficulties, 
which fairly lifted me up into that newspaper life, 
and floated me away over a hundred men’s heads. 
I have positively stood amazed at myself ever 
since !—And so I suffered, and so worked and so 
beat and hammered away at the maddest romances 
that ever got into any boy’s head and stayed there, 
that to see the mere cause of it all, now, loosened 
my hold upon myself.” But ‘once he had 
come to forty year’ Dickens saw the hollow- 
ness of the old idolatary, and when he and 
his wife had called on Dora and found Jip 
stuffed in the hall, he did what we should not 
have expected in a man so sensitive to the finest 
shades of honour and loyalty: he set to work to 
pull down the idol from its pedestal, and burlesqued 
the old love in Flora of the new book, As he used 
up his father and mother in the manufacture of low 
coniedy, so he used the strongest passion of his life 
as material; and this done, gathered even the dross 
and ashes of it, and moulded them into an effigy for 
tho world to laugh at. Dickens may have been a 
man of great sentiment and considerable sensitive- 
ness, but certainly nothing was sacred to him. His 
sentiment seems to have been reserved chiefly for the 


| characters in his book, and did not always accompany 


him into his relations with real men and women, 





(Merzuter & Co.] 

The Temple Tune Book. Containing Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes by the most celebrated Composers, 
past and present. Division I, Old English. 
Collected arranged and edited by Epwarp J. 
Horxiys, Organist to the Hon. Societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. 


Judging from the first part of Mr. Hopkins’s Hymn 
Book—the Old English Division—we are inclined 
to think that this will be when finished the best 
collection of tunes for general purposes that has 
been produced for many years: we wish we could 
even hope that its excellence would act in restraint 
of the mania for writing, collecting, and publishing 
hymns, hymn-tunes, and hymn-books which has 
raged so long. That every organist should have his 
own tunebook was bad enough; but since so many 
unmusical clerics have affected music, and sought 
out to diffuse tunes and modes of singing, 
suited chiefly to their own raucous voices and their 
faculty of musical appreciation, the issue of new 
“manuals” has become a nuisance little less than 
intolerable: its cure we fear will not commence till 
it becomes quite so. 

The collection of Old English tunes numbers one 
hundred and sixty-four, of which about one hundred 
are assigned to named composers, the others being 
taken from collections, chiefly those of Este, Day, 
and Ravenscroft. We quote the following from Mr. 
Hopkins’s Prefatory Observations to Division I. :— 


No similar collection has hitherto been published ; 
and a very inadequate estimate has therefore 
sometimes been entertained as to the actual variety 
as well as excellence of the English tunes. It is 
stated, for example, in the Introduction to the late 
Rev. Mr. La Trobe’s ‘‘ Moravian Tune Book” (1854), 
that ‘English Psalmody having, with few 
exceptions, been restricted to four-lined measures, 
known as Long, Common, and Short Metre; it 
would be unreasonable to expect it to afford the 
same variety of character and expression, by which 
the German chorale is distinguished.” The follow- 
ing ‘‘ Division ” includes examples of English tunes 
in not simply the three measures above enumerated, 
but in nearly forty different metres; and their 
excellence is in proportion to their variety. 

The less known tunes hw been brought together 
not simply in a spirit of antiquarianism, but for the 
purpose either of resuscitating some agreeable 
melodies that had escaped from view; or of 
reproducing tunes written in metres to which no 
English music probably was generally supposed to 
exist. To render these practically useful, the 
harmonies have in most cases been carefully revised, 
as many of the melodies otherwise would have 
appeared at a disadvantage when compared with 
those of modern Psalm tunes. At the same time, 
an endeavour has been made to do this in the spirit 
of the old composers, as will be seen on 
examination ; though without observing the limits 





which a use of the comparatively small choice of 


materials at the disposal of the older harmonistg 
would have enjoined, 
The Index of Tunes gives the opening phrase of 
each, and a short notice of the character and history 
of the composition. On these notices considerable 
pains have evidently been bestowed, and the facts 
are as interesting as they are trustworthy. The 
leading character of every tune is shown readily and 
effectually by the prefix to each of one of the threg 
words—‘ Prayer,” ‘ Praise,” and ‘ Penitence,” 
The Tunes are arranged in plain four-part harmony 
throughout, bits of imitation, flourishes, grace-notes, 
&e., being discarded. Where alteration has been 
made in the known original harmonies, the change 
is fully justified by the result. On one point we do 
not agree with Mr. Hopkins—the use of two kinds 
of double bar avowedly to permit a breaking of the 
time. We can remember when Psalm-tunes were 
invariably sung with a long pause on the last note 
of each line: a practice synchronous with that of 
the organist putting down the first note of the air 
only in each line, and waiting for this to be sung 
before he added his harmonies. It seems odd that 
this should ever have been deemed the ‘ correct 
thing ;” but it was universal in parish churches, and 
we well remember hearing at Exeter Hall the 
chorales in Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” accompanied 
in this manner by the then organist who could not 
shake off his Sunday habits. This “ pitching tho 
note” is we believe quite obsolete; and in most 
places an approach to strict time is attained. We 
think this shonld be made de rigueur, unless 4 
decided pause be indicated in the usual manner: the 
singers are sure to lose spirit and interest if the 
time be continually and arbitrarily broken. 

We hope to have something more to say on Mr, 
Hopkins’ work as the subsequent parts appear. 





————- ED 


AMERICA, 





New York, Nov. 25th. 

Steinway Hall, on the evening of the 20th ult., 
was the scene of a most extraordinary and dis- 
reputable exhibition on the part of Mrs. Victoria 
C. Woodhull. An announcement of her purpose 
to lecture there on “ Free Love” and all cognate 
topics drew together an audience of three thou- 
sand persons, through a prurient curiosity, and at 
one time the disorder created by the bold, un- 
blushing avowals of the speaker, and a wrangle 
in which she engaged from the platform with 
her sister (Miss Claflin) seated in the hall, neces- 
sitated the introduction of a policeman. Mr, 
Theodore Tilton presided, and indicated his ap- 
proval of the sentiments of Mrs. Woodhull. The 
staple of her lecture does not bear repetition, 
and in England would be suppressed under the 
act of Parliament concerning immoral publica- 
tions. Her main purpose was to extol illegitimacy 
of birth, which she did more at length than 
tne poet Savage, though not so tunefully. One 
passage I beg permission to introduce, with all its 
indecent effrontery and bad grammar, because 
it will show the readers of the Standard to what 
the doctrines of woman’s rights, as expounded 
by their most notortious American missionary, 
naturally lead :— 

“As for myself,” she declared, “I have an 
inalienable, constitutional, and natural right to 
love whom I may, to love as long or as short 
a period asI can, to change that love every day 
if I please, and with that right neither you nor 
any law you can frame have any right to interfere, 
[have a perfect right to a free and unrestricted 
exercise of this right, and it is your duty not o 
to not interfere, but as a community to see that 
am protected in it. I trust that I am fully under- 
stood, for I meen just that and nothing less.” 








eee 


Hottoway's O1nrMent.—Changeable Weather.— I'he provet- 
bial fickleness of the English climate sadly disturbs the general 
state of public health. Affections of the throat aud chest are 
found in every household, for which the readiest means of cure 
are Holloway’s renowned remedies. They prevent 
inflammation, ulceration, bronchitis, hoarseness, N 
This soothiug Ointment only requires to be well rubbed twice 4 
day over the throat and chest, aye Sy with 
salt and water, and diligently dried, to effect an immediate and 
marked ——— in all the symptoms of disease, aud quickly 
thereafter to produce a radical cure. Both Ointment and Pills 
are devoid of danger, being compounds of the balsam, 





finest 13) 
intimately allied by nature, and accurately combined by art. 
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Gxcerpta Varin, 


———— 


Tavsia’s INTELLECTUALITY.—Who would blame 
him for preferring deep books, from which he drew 
materials for new thought and feeling, to be worked 
up and to aid in fructifying new blossoms on the 
field of his art—for preferring them to the inter- 
course with idlers belonging to all classes of society, 
more or less indifferent, impelled mostly by the 
curiosity to examine a celebrity? And yet, where it 
was necessary, he could move with elegance in the 
highest circles of society. The most intelligent and 
brilliant ladies of the highest rank were his enthu- 
siastio admirers. Whonever he met intelligent, 
sympathetic men among writers, painters, physi- 
cians, &c., who were well-bred enough not to 
persecute him as a celebrity with their inquisitive- 
ness, he would unfold social talents of the highest 
gracee He was an excellent story-teller, full of a 
caustic wit, who played with the same ease, as his 
fingers did, the giant scale from Aristophanes’s 
plasticism to Heine's four-scored irony; he could 
compose sparkling counterpoints over the canto fermo 
of the world-embracing humour of Berlin. As a 
matter of course he preferred the company of such 
prominent representatives of this humour as Messrs. 
Dohm and Scholz (editor and designer of Klad- 
deradatsch,) who ever show a moral, idéal tendency 
behind their bacchantic mask of word and picture. 
When I had to visit Berlin last year I went to see 
Tausig, who was kind enough to play many things 
for me, though the season was over and he com- 
plained of being entirely worn out and ‘not in 
practice at all.” Among them the Toccata by 
Schumann, of incredible difficulty for him who 
studies it; Bach's E-flat major Suite, lately dis- 
covered by Peters, several mazurkas and Etudes by 
Chopin, &c. The real enchantment I felt was 
expressed about as follows: ‘You have become 
surpassingly great, my dear friend. In spite of my 
old, unchanged admiration for your gigantic talent, 
I never would have believed that I might look up to 
you as I did to Joseph Joachim, after he had played 
the Beethoyen Concerto. Every note you played is 
gold, is the exponent of the most concentrated 
feeling. You have a right to say, after playing or 


wandered away into some sort of philosophy, and 
acknowledged no Church at all. Such was the 
influence of his Christian Year.— Essays Critical 
and Historical. By John Henry Newman. 

Tue “Tenesre” at Romue.—Neither the Pope 
nor the cardinals were visible. The Gregorian 
chant in which the Psalms are sung had begun, and 
the lights, fixed on a triangular stand near the altar, 
were burning. This stand, typical of the Trinity, 
holds fifteon lights, one of which is extinguished at 
the conclusion of each psalm. This usage is ex- 
plained by some as symbolising the prophets, who 
were persecuted and successively put to death before 
the coming of the Saviour; others represent it as 
signifying the abandonment and desertion He suf- 
fered from all His disciples in His Jast hours. The 
last light is not extinguished, but withdrawn behind 
tho altar, in allusion to the Saviour’s entombment 
and subsequent resurrection; the ‘* Tenebrm” being 
an office of mourning commemorating the death of 
the Redeemer, while its triple celebration is in 
allusion to the three days during which his body re- 
mained in the tomb. The music is entirely vocal, 
and intensely monotonous, for, by some unexplained 
etiquette, the organ is never heard in the presence 
of the Holy Father. It is a want nothing can 
supply. No pomp, no gorgeous spectacle can com- 
pensate for the absence of that thrilling, overwhelm- 
ing burst that carries the soul upwards in a rushing 
torrent of delicious harmony. St. Cecilia is said to 
have invented the organ in a moment of ecstatic 
inspiration. It is a pretty legend, and fitly symbo- 
lises the heavenly influence of that noble instrument. 
But to return. Suffocated, cramped, and confused, 
it seemed to me the Psalms would never end. Im- 
patience became general, and everybody around was 
perpetually popping up and down to see how many 
lights remained. ‘ Now there's only two left,” I 
heard. ‘ Now there is only one!” As the moment 
approached for the commencement of the ‘ Mise- 
rere,” the excitement increased tenfold. Fresh 
crowds pushed in through the door, determined, 
cotite qui cotite, to storm the barriers of half-fainting 
women. Some retreated; some were borne out 
insensible, the guards coming to their rescue ; others 
firmly stood their ground. Again the fight began 
with the old ladies and the chamberlain, and again 


rather creating anew a short prelude, a mazurka of | he victoriously repulsed their assault. All the lights 


Chopin: Here is the whole history of piano-playing 
from the beginning to this day. Just as Horace 
Vernet told a person, who had asked him for an 
album leaf, and who was disposed to grumble at the 
ten minutes which it took Vernet to paint it in his 


had disappeared ; evening was darkening into night; 
the chapel lay wrapped in a dim, subdued twilight, 
the audience massed into grey and black shadows ; 
the glorious roof, painted by Michael Angelo, became 
indistinct and misty..... It was an hour of solemn 


presence: ‘Why, think you it was ten minutes it|communing and awful contemplation, met, as we 


took me to draw this picture in your album? It is 
fully thirty years that it cost me.’"—Carl Tausig. By 
Hans v. Biilow, in the Leipziger Signale. 

InFLUENCE oF “THE CurisTiAN YrEAR.’’—Bono- 


seemed, on the threshold of the tomb to celebrate 
the cruel abandonment of the Divine One, sur- 
rounded by typical darkness and lamentations, 
prefiguring the agony of His soul, when the bitter 


ficed clergymen used to go to rest as usual on|cry was wrung from Him, ‘My God, My Sod, why 
Christmas Eve, and leave to ringers, or sometimes | hast thou forsaken Me?” After a brief pause the 
to carollers, the observance which was paid, not | first long-drawn notes of the ‘ Miserere’ echoed 
without creature comforts, to the sacred night ; but | through the gloom—soft, unearthly, spiritual— 
now they suddenly found themselves, to their great | sounds as of celestial souls suffering the torments of 
surprise, to be ‘‘ wakeful shepherds ;”’ and “still as | the damned, and calling on heaven and earth to listen 
the day came round,” “in music and in light,” the | while they breathed forth their agony. Nowa high 


new-born Saviour ‘‘dawned upon their prayer.” 


Anglican bishops had not only lost the habit of | note suggestive of corporeal suffering from an incor- 


blessing, but had sometimes been startled and vexed 


ome 





ee 


Lrprettr iw Enarisa.—It is astonishing to us 
how anybody can sing such English words as are 
published to this opera of ‘ Lucrezia.” For 
instance : 
“ Ttaly's cankering fester, 
‘ The Borgia—Gods ! I detest her.” 
and again, 
“So for a nap;" awake mo then 

When he has finished off!!! 
We might point out others just as absurd from 
different parts of the opera. Hore is something 
from Gubetta,— 
To filch the secret at whoso back my lynx-eye, 
From Ferrara to Venice, tracked and espied him, &o, 
Here is Gennaro's first song, known as ‘* Make me 
no gaudy chaplet.” 
“Deom'd of a fisher's lowly race, 

Where the wide brach and wildwood,” &e, 
from the finale to the first act— 
Know Apiano’s young nephew! you drew him 
To the infamous banquet that slew him! 
and so on through the entire opera. 
We areaware that the words as given in the libretto 
were not closely adhered to all through the opera; 
the good taste and common-sense of the artists 
rebelled against doing so.—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Rusini’s Styte.—Like a great number of Italian 
singers—of whom Garcia, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Pasta, Malibran, and Grisi, are remarkable excep- 
tions—Rubini was not a finished actor. He did not 
trouble himself much about anything but the scena 
or morceau, the interpretation of which placed him 
in the foreground. When this was past, he volun- 
tarily disappeared, and retired, like Achilles in his 
tent, without caring much for the story of the drama 
or the conduct of the other personages. In the air, 
the duet, or the finale, in which he had an active or 
preponderating part, Rubini would suddenly rouse 
himself and display all the energy and charm of his 
incomparable talent. His abrupt but earnest ges- 
tures, his expressive and picturesque pantomime, 
satisfactorily seconded and carried out his internal 
emotions, and appeared rather to assist the ex- 
pansion of his lungs than to be the plastic manifes- 
tation of the personage he was representing. It was 
in the tone and sonorousness of his organ, in the 
artistic management and accents of his voice, that 
all Rubini’s dramatic power consisted. When he 
had to sing a quick air, like the “ Pria che spunti,” 
in ‘* Il Matrimonio Segreto,” or a phrase palpitating 
with feeling like that of the quartet in ‘tJ Puritani,” 
he advanced to the front of the stage, and standing 
perfectly motionless, with his hand naively placed 
upon his heart, exhaled i suoi dolci lamenti, which, 
like an electric shock, ran from one person to 
another, and spread sympathy and delight through- 
out the house. This was the method pursued by 
Rubini, who nevertheless, when he pleased, proved 
himself no mean actor; and we have likewise seen 
Pasta, whose dramatic intelligence was never ques- 
tioned, completely absorbed, like some chaste muse, 
while singing the air, * Di tanti palpiti,” in which 
even Malibran, with all her voice and more acting, 
was never able to produce the same impression.— 
Rubini, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
InJURIOUSNESS OF THE CrEscenno.—The mechan- 


note struck on the ear, thrilling in its acuteness—a | jceal effect of the popular method of using the 


crescendo is to gradually lessen the movement of the 


poreal being. As it died away, other voices took up| sounding parts. Each degree higher in pitch is 


when asked to do so; but now they were told of | the wailing strain, breaking off like the first in vague, | produced by a corresponding diminution in the 
“their gracious arm stretched out to bless ;” more- | melancholy sighs. Then came a convulsive thrill, @| movement, or length of the vibrations. This is a 


over, what they had never dreamed when they were 
gazetted or did homage, they were taught that each 
of them was ‘‘ an Apostle true, a crowned and robed 
seer.’ The parish church had been shut up, except 


quivering shake in the sad minor key in which the | plain, indisputable fact, and whether tasteful or not, 
whole is sung, followed by a fgw notes of delicious | jt is one which must be met. For a moment then, 
cadence, rich and flowing, as if a glimpse of heaven— | Jet us consider how this law operates upon other 
an angel visit—had for a moment broken the spell of parts of the body. Let us take a hand, or an arm, 


for vestry meetings and occasional services, all days| torture. Brief respite! Again sounds the same | or a leg, and confine it with splints, as is done in the 


of the year but Sundaya, and one or two other sacred 


piercing cry, and again it floats away into unutter-|case of a broken bone. Does not every one under- 


days; but chureh-goers were now assured that| able voiceless chaos. As the sad strains swelled in| stand that by thus limiting the movements of the 


* Martyrs and Saints’ ‘‘ dawned on their way,” that 


the absolution in the Common Prayer Book was ‘ the 
Golden Key each morn. and eye; and informed 
moreover, at a time, too, when the Real Presence 
was all but utterly forgotten or denied, of “ the dear 
feast of Jesus dying, upon that altar ever lying, 
while Angels prostrate fall.” They learned, besides, 
that what their pastors had spoken of, and chureh- 
wardens had used at vestry meetings, as a mere table, 
was ‘the dread altar ;” and that ‘‘ holy lamps were 
blazing ;" ‘perfumed embers quivering bright,” 
‘“‘stoled priests to minister at them,” while the 
“floor was by knees of sinners worn.’’ Such doc- 
trine coming from one who had such claims on his 
readerg from the weight of his name, the depth of 
his devotional and ethical tone, and the special gift 
of consolation, of which his poems themselves were 
the evidence, wrought a great work in the Establish- 
ment. The Catholic Church speaks for itself, the 
Anglican needs external assistance; his poems 
became a sort of comment upon its formularies and 
ordinances, and almost elevated them into the 
dignity of a religious system. It kindled hearts 
towards his Church; it gave a something for the 
gentle and forlorn to cling to; and it raised up 


tedious and monotonous. 


been occupied with other considerations. 





Wdyocates for it omang those, who otherwise, if God 
and their good Angel had suffered it, might have 


tearful modulations, the shadows deepened, and | part, it shrinks and loses its power? There can be 
night came to shroud, as it were, and bare them in| no question as to the correctness of this assertion. 
her sable bosom to the realms above, where angels | How is it, then, with other muscles, vocal chords for 
wept as they listened, and all the glory of heaven | instance? Is not the conclusion inevitable, that, 
grew dim at the reraembrance of the Saviour’s|just in proportion as we limit or diminish their 
Still, spite of the exquisitely touching and | movement, we diminish (not increase) their power ? 
profoundly devotional character of the ‘‘ Miserere,” | Again, it is an absolute necessity that, when we 
the unaccompanied music becomes after awhile|ascend in pitch, more power or tension must be 
On the whole, I was| applied to the vibrating parts. Suppose, now, wo 
disappointed; and I decidedly consider the effect | test this effect, and apply tension to the hand, for 
more singular than beautiful.—Diary of an Idle| instance. Let anyone shut the hand tightly, and 
Woman in Italy. By Frances Elliot. 

‘Excontnc toe Vonuntary.—It is said that the | that the blood is forced, or pressed out of the ends of 
pastor of one of our city churches which is located | the fingers, and we can readily notice its return 
not far from the corner of Park and Tremont Streets, | when the pressure is removed. Is it not perfectly 
quite recently, at the opening of a service, requested | plain, that by continuing this pressure we shall 
the organist to repeat the voluntary which he had| remove the needed circulation of blood from those 
just played, giving as a reason for this somewhat | parts and in this manner, 80 to speak, starve them ? 
unusual request, that he feared he had not paid | The same is true when applied to vocal chords, or to 
proper attention to it, his mind meanwhile haying ' any other muscles. A continuous forcing or pressing 
The | of the blood from those sounding parts inevitably 
organist, of course, again meandered through his | takes place in the effort to acquire the crescendo, a8 
harmonic prefixture much to the satisfaction of the } it is commonly taught ; and the inevitable result 
pastor and amusement of the congregation. Alto-| must be the starving of those parts. They must 
gether it was certainly a novel proceeding and | decay, and the result is, surely, a dry, unsatisfactory 
argues a spirit of fair play on the part of the | quality of tone.—The Human Voice as an Instrument. 
pastor.—Zhe Boston Metronome, ~ 


then suddenly open it; it will be at once noticeable 
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Ethardo is engaged for some time with Herr 
Renz in Austria, 


The composer, Ven Gheluve, is appointed director 
of the music-school at Brugge. 

We regret to learn that the winter season of the 
Italian opera has resulted in a serious loss to the 
director, 


The subject of the Strand burlesque by Mr. 
Burmand now in rehearsal is Arion and the 
Dolphino, 

M. Saint-Saens is engaged to play his pianoforte 
concerto, in G minor, and to play on the grand 
organ of the Cerele in Bordeauz. 


Eight performances of Richard Wagner's 
‘ Lohengrin” at Bologna, brought 4000 francs, a 
large sum for an Italian theatre. 

A rich amateur, M. Asantschewski, who has studied 
music in Leipsic en artiste, is appointed Director of 
the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg. 

Hugo Kriiger, the eminent lyrical tenor, died last 
week in Berlin, forty-two years old. His real name 
was Baron von Gillern, his birthplace Breslau. 


Among the numerous female pianists and com- 
posers, renowned in Parisian society, is Mdlle. 
Holmes, daughter of a veteran Colonel in the 
British army, 

The sister vocalists, the Misses Ferrari, daughters 
of the late Signor Ferrari, will appear soon in a 
new cantata, the composition of Miss Francesca, 
the younger of the two singers. 


Malle. Jervis Rubini, on her way from London to 
sing at Cologne, vid Paris, was heard at the latter 
place, by M. Bagier, and is promised a début at the 
Italian Opera under his direction. 


The theatre in Metz is offered by advertisement in 
the Jndépendance Belge rent free to any manager 
who will give two or three French performances a 
week from the dret of January next, 





The Vienna Grand Opera gave Gluck's “ Armida” | 


on the 15th of November, the anniversary of the 
composer's death. This work was performed for the 
first time at Vienna, in the year 1777, 


Mr. Browning’s forthcoming poem, ‘Prince 
Hohenstiel-Echwangau, Saviour of Society,” which 
is written in blank verse soliloquy, is understood 
to bear reference to the Emperor of the French, 


Mr. Sims Reeves, who appealed to the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh, against the decision of the 
Edinburgh Sheriff Court in his action against 
the Edinburgh Choral Union, has withdrawn 
further proceedings. 

Mdlle. Teresa Carreno, says the Ménestrel, one of 
the most gifted of young lady pianists, and admired, 
both in London and Paris, for her beauty and talent, 
is said to possess a fine voice and contemplates 
studying for the lyrical stage. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox will shortly publish a volume, 
entitled ‘Spiritualism Answered by Science,” de- 
tailing the experiments that satisfied him tbat the 
phenomena investigated are purely psychic and 
in no manner produced by spirits of the dead, 

Astley’s pantomime is said to be preparing on a 
scale of much splendour. The subject is Lady 
Godiva, the Countess by Miss Amy Sheridan. Miss 
Henderson plays St. George, who is somehow mixed 
up with the deed of Leofric’s wife, and Miss Cicely 
Nott also takes a part. 


The Ménestrel gives an interesting notice of the 
eompositions of M. Massenet. This young man of 
thirty years of age won the Academy prize and 
Roman pension in 1868. One of his suite 
dorchestra, entitled ‘ Scenes Hongroises,” played 
last week at Pasdeloup’s concerts, had great success. 

The magistrates of Baden-Baden resolved in their 
last session to suggest to Richard Wagner (in 
consideration of the honour and advantages 
connected with it) that he should choose Baden- 
Baden for the model performances of his operas, 
which were originally intended to take place at 
Bayreuth in Bavaria. 


To-morrow is the date of the Mark Lemon benefit 
at the Globe, Mr. Montague having kindly given the 
use of the theatre. The performances will commence 
with “‘ Partners for Life; Miss Neilson will read 
Tennyson's ‘‘ May Queen ;”’ and “‘ Friend Waggles,” 
will conclude, with Mr. Compton in his character of 
Waggles. 


In the obituary of last week was the name of Mrs. 
Charles Leng. This lady vocalist and instructress 
was highly esteemed by a large cirele of musical 
families, and her Meath is greatly lamented by her 
numerous pupils. She leaves a daughter, an excel- 
lent pianist, highly accomplished, and well occupied 
in giving lessons. 


Mr. Laurence Gane, barrister-at-law, lectured with 
great success on Charles Dickens a few evenings 
since at Dunn's Literary Institute, Newington Cause- 
way. The lecturer in reviewing our famous author 
in a triple capacity as novelist, prose-poet, and 
social teacher, displayed good powers as a critic, and 
varied accomplishments as an elocutionist. 


A. Rubinstein is elected as director of the 
Conservatorium of Vienna. The first reception of 
this great Russian artist, pianist, and composer at 
the Philharmonic Concert, says a correspondent, 
was assez réservé, but at the termination of the 
performance the new maestro was enthusiastically 
applauded,—une veritable ovation. 


The Urban Club dined a few nights ago at St. 
John’s Gate. Colonel Richards was the Chairman 
of the evening; Mr. Effingham Wilson occupied the 
vice-chair, This being an essentially social meeting, 
it did not assume the form and pretensions of a 
Shakespeare night, but it did not fail to elicit 





excellent speeches from many of the members, [py 
the course of the evening Mr. Heraud, Mr. Toy 
Hood, Capt. Burton, the explorer, Mr. Henry Graves, 
Mr, Marston, Mr. Albery, &c., addressed the meeting, 
Recitations and songs by Mr. J. Broome, Mr. Albery, 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Braid, Capt. Field, Mr. J. L. King, 
Mr. Paget, &c., were given during the evening. 


The ‘“ Stabat Mater,” composed by Mdme, dg 
Grandyal, after being given at. several public per. 
formances in Paris, is now published by Flaxland 
and Co. French lady-eomposers have essayed ja 
every branch of classical music, with more or 
less success. In England, the sentimental ballad iy 
the chief offspring of our English female creative 
faculty. 


Mdme. Ristori has returned to Berlin, where 
formerly she has already appeared several times 
with great success. Now years have manifestly told 
upon her. The other day, when playing the Maria 
Stuarda of Schiller, she said, ‘Sono ombra della 
Maria!” This was not a fictitious word.. Mdme, 
Ristori is in some measure the shadow of her own 
former self. 


Miss Ada Dyas, who has performed with such 
great success in ‘The Woman in White,” at the 
Olympic Theatre, did not appear at that house 
on Friday evening through the affliction of losing 
her mother, who died on Thursday evening. Miss 
Marie Henderson kindly undertook the part atia 
very short notice. Mrs. G. Dyas was herself favour. 
ably known upon the stage. 


The Queen of December 2nd informs a corre. 
spondent, H. T., that ‘‘Mr. Braham died in 1836, 
and before Exeter Hall was erected.” We were 
under the impression that Exeter Hall was built 
1830-1, and that Mr. Braham died in 1856. Thou- 
sands of persons must have heard Braham in Exeter 
Hall, and certainly on one occasion if not more he 
sang there with Mr. Sims Reeves. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society will perform Men- 
delssohn’s music to Racine’s sacred drama of 
‘“‘ Athalie,”’ and Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives,” at 
Exeter Hall, to-night. The principal vocalists will 
be Mdme. Cora de Wilhérst, Miss Vinta, Mdlle, 
Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Mr. Henry Nicholls will read the illustrative verses 
to “ Athalie,” Sir Michael Costa conducting. 


A new tragedy by Herr Heinrich Kruse, first 
editor of the Cologne Gazette is soon to be brought 
out in Berlin. This new piece is called “ King Erich 
XIV.” Doctor Kruse has already earned fame and 
legitimate suecess by two former dramas—‘ The 
Countess” and ‘ Wullenwever.”’ “King Erich 
XIV.” is said to be the most beautiful work of this 
gifted German poet, who has entered with some 
suddenness upon the literary scene. 


Tuesday next is the day of the Invitation Ball 
given by the Royal Academy of Music at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Sir Sterndsle Bennett's cordial 
sanction fortifies the proposed festivity, and there 
can be little doubt that the oceasion will be the 
means of giving the students and their friends a 
most enjoyable evening. As events of this agree 
able eharacter are somewhat rare, it is all the more 
likely that the Students’ Ball will be a great 
success. 


The Kroll Theatre at Berlin is now-playing 4 
military drama, entitled “ The War in France.” 10 
the last scene the signature of the armistice is pro- 
duced, and the make-up of the performers repre 
senting Prince Bismarck and M. Jules Favre 8 
excellent as regards likeness. When the conditions 
of the German chancellor have been signed, the 
French minister's double takes off his hat and cries 
out “ The Emperor of Germany for ever!” followed 
by the applause of the whole house. 


Mr. Isaac Collins, well known as a violinist and 
teacher of the violin, died at the end of last mouth, 
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in his seventy-fourth year. Some forty years ago, 
when Paganini was popular, Mr. Isaac Collins made 
his appearance in London, and created a great 
success by his performance on the violin. He 
assumed the title of ‘The English Paganini,” and 
made a deal of money, which has left his family 
comfortably provided for. His sons followed in 
their father’s musical steps; among them Mr. 
Viotti Collins, the violinist, and the late Mr. George 
Collins, the violoncellist. 





The Camden Soeiety will shortly issue the 
« Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal,” edited by Dr. 
Rimbault. The book itself, in addition to its 
information on musical biography, records many 
facts relating to the ecclesiastical ceremonial of 
the court in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries,—letting us know, for instance, 
that there was a personage called ‘‘The Confessor 
of His Majesty's Household” so late as 1733, and 
telling of the form observed when Queen Elizabeth 
came “to the Holy Communion, the sub-Dean and 
Epistler” wearing “‘ riche coaps,” and ‘the bread 
beeinge waffer bread.” 





Since the great fire of last year the lovers of music 
at Constantinople have fared badly, and it seems 
that some time must elapse before a spectacle of 
opera at all worthy of the capital of the Turkish 
Empire will be provided. Last year some concerts 
were given, but with disastrous results to the pro- 
moters. In consequence of this failure, and the 
discouragement it gave to speculators, the best 
musical performance now to be had at Constanti- 
nople is in a café chantant called the Aleazar, where 
operatic selections are being given by an Italian- 
English company of singers ; but, as may be imagined 
from the locale of the performance, the merits of the 
company are of the lowest order. 





Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
there was an exceedingly interesting show in the 
Council-room of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington on Wednesday; the chysantke- 
mums appeared in profusion, and in many instances 
in great perfection. There were also beautiful cut 
flowers of a very pretty blue convolvolus and other 
attractive objects. James Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., 
presided, and the following candidates were duly 
elected fellows of the society, viz.:—Baron D’Or- 
miena Von Streng, Mrs. William Gowing, Anthony 
Howcroft, Mrs. W. Bosville James, Chas. Malcolm 
Kennedy, J. B. King, Miss Martin, J. Padday, Mrs. 
Purdon, A. F, Sheppard, Mrs, Trollope, . Mrs. 
Young, &c, 





The Duke of Edinburgh Theatre, Melbourne, 
whose burning we detailed in our last, was previously 
known as the Haymarket. It had been originally 
built at the instance of Mr. George Coppin by a 
number of shareholders, and with but a few trifling 
exceptions was never successful in any of its specu- 
lations, the engagement of Madame Celeste, perhaps, 
being the luckiest. It is now a mass of ruin, and 
the owner of the property, Mr. Fairchild, is said 
to have lost £16,000 through the conflagration. 
Various rumours are about as to what uses the 
ground upon which the late theatre stood will be 
applied ;.but we learn that a grand opera house is 
intended to be constructed there as soon as the 
necessary plans can be arranged. 





An article in the School Board Chronicle, signed 


Sabilla Novello dilates on the advantages of learning 
music. The writer thus alludes to the labours of 
Mr. Alfred Novello. “The culture of music has 
wrought inceleulable good amongst the working 
classes, where its beneficent effect may be traced. 
This great reform was precognised and made possible 
by my brother, Alfred Novello, the inventor, as he 
is rightly called, of cheap music. Thirty years ago, 
the startling novelty of printing first-rate composi- 
tions at the price of a few pence was resented by 
some music publishers as a mischievous innovation, 
and was laughed at by others as a philanthropic but 
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intent, undeterred by innumerable obstacles, and 
the wonderful result of his experiment is now 
generally appreciated.” 





The songs chosen to illustrate the toasts at public 
dinners are not always selected with an eye to 
appositeness of sentiment. Some of them indeed 
are perfect Malapropisms. Thus at the late 
Scottish festival in London, presided over by the 
Marquis of Lorne, the moment the chairman pro- 
posed the health of the Prince of Wales up jumped 
a couple of ladies and sang “O wert thou in the 
cauld blast.” Considering that his Royal Highness 
lay ill of fever at the time, the sentiment was not 
a little sinister. We thought the Prince of Wales 
had an anthem of his own appropriate to such 
occasions—an anthem loyal enough and fervent 
enough. Certainly there is no necessity, when his 
health is drunk, to present him lyrically with cold 
blasts or cold shoulders. 





The Committee appointed to promote the Loan 
Exhibition of Musical Instruments made before 
1800, held its first meeting at the South Kensington 
Museum, on Wednesday last, presided over by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, president. Among 
those present were the following professional gentle- 
men: Dr. E. Rimbault, Sir George Elvey, Pro- 
fessor John Ella, and Mr. Carl Engel. The 
Committee finally resolved to invite the co-opera- 
tion of amateurs to recommend the loan of musical 
instruments of artistic, historical, and scientific 
value, and to submit such for approval before their 
admission. His Royal Highness suggested a com- 
plete family of Cremona instruments. It was 
stated that the most complete and valuable set of 
these stringed instruments are in the Library of the 
Conservatoire, in Florence, and the loan of these 
instruments would be very desirable. 


Se 


The result of the performance inaugurated by 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauck, at the Carls Theater, Vienna, 
for the Chicago sufferers was a great success, as we 
have already mentioned. The performance realised 
more than 4000 florins, which is a large sum 
considering that the theatre is not bigger than the 
Adelphi. There were greater expenses, however, 
than artists in London would have allowed to accu- 
mulate on an occasion of charity. Mdlle. Hauck 
reaped the reward of her good work, though. After 
the “ Fair Galatea" was over, the proprietor of the 
Carls Theater offered her a carte blanche engage- 
ment; but, of course, the K.K. Hof-Opernhaus, 
where she has an engagement for another year, is the 
great point de mire of all singers. She sang admirably 
the other night in “ Fra Diavolo,” which attracted 
a brilliant audience. It was evidently quite the 
first night of the season, the Emperor, Prince 
Teck, and a crowd of officers being present in full 
uniform. The opera would have gone off perfectly, 
but for the little drawback that Fra Diavolo himself 
could not sing a note. 





The Roman illuminations in honour of the King's 
entry were very splendid, Romans are fastidious 
about fireworks, and think they can teach Signor 
Attino. The Piazza del Popolo was very pretty, a 
fairy pavilion of light, or a bower rather, the great 
obelisk forming the central support. Lines stretch- 
ing from the top to the circle of Pali were hung with 


pretty devices. 
at the base of the obelisk looking towards Via del 
Balbuino, Corso, and Ripetta blazed with electric 
light. Via Ripetta, was a continuous grove of 
flower-lamps all the way to the Senate House. The 
Rotonda was lighted 4 la Bengal, and the obelisk in 
the Piazza was a beautiful palm tree. But the 
Campidoglio was the great success of all, The 
ancient temples were restored in lines of light pro- 
duced by innumerable gas jets; a great star shone 
upon the summit of the tower, and the palace of the 
Senator disappeared behind an embroidered tapestry 


light bouquets, bunches of grapes, and all sorts of 
An immense revolving Star of Italy 


sleep ; over all, the splendid moon shining peacefully 
in the deep-blue sky, lighting up the temples and 
the ruins just behind this gay scene, to the despair 
of any mortal pyrotéchnist. 





It is proposed to erect a memgial to William 
Cowper, the poet, in the church of his birthplace, 
Great Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, of which his 
father was rector, That no memorial record of a 
man whose vigorous poetry and whose devotional 
hymns are read wherever the English language is 
spoken, and exquisite humour—as evinced in the 
well-known John Gilpin ballad—is the delight of 
young and old, should exist in the place of his birth, 
is somewhat of a discredit, not only to its inhabi- 
tants, but to the admirers \jof Cowper in general. 
It is remarkable that such should be the case, when 
it is the fact that Berkhampstead is a place of 
pilgrimage to many of his readers, and that it is by 
no means an unfrequent event for cultivated 
Americans to yisit the town, with the object of seeing 
the Rectory House where Cowper was born, The 
house has long since been rebuilt, but ‘* Cowper's 
Well” still exists in the garden, and is the only 
relic of the poet’s life now left in Berkhampstead. 
We are glad, therefore, to find that the inhabitants 
of Cowper’s birthplace are stirring themselves to 
wipe away this shame. The rector of Berkbampastead, 
Lord Brownlow the patron of the living, and Mr. 
William Longman, have taken the work in hand, 
and hope to be supported by Englishmen in general, 
as well as by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
It is proposed that the memorial shall be an East 
Window immediately over the grave of the poet's 
father and mother, in the really magnificent and 
recently restored parish church. 





Four years ago we had to record the demise of the 

Beef Steak Club, an old society of bons viveurs 

which originated in the room of the actor Rieh at 
Covent Garden, and which since that time had 

numbered among its members some of the most 

celebrated names of the day. William Hogarth was 

one of the original twenty-four members of the 
Society; ‘Brother Brougham” presented it with a 
pipe of port wine on becoming Lord Chancellor ; 

Brother Charles Morris wrote and sang some of his 

best songs for and at its meetings; and the Ettrick 

Shepherd, after visiting it wound up a long account 
of its glories with ‘O, it is a joyous elub.” At the 
summit of its prosperity the Society saw strange sights. 
Royal Dukes were made to do mock penance in white 
sheets for offences against arbitrary convivial laws, 
or, as in the case of the Duke of Sussex, to act as 
“boots ” fora whole twelvemonth, serving the other 
members weekly, and obeying calls which were con- 
sistently made when the cup was at the lip or the 
tender morsel ready. There were mock oaths, too, 
taken, on a shin-bone of beef, and silver badges and 
gridirons, and quaint eaps for the President to wear 
when trying a culprit or admonishing a novice, and 
all used by and delighted in by men of fashion and 
eminence in their several walks. A little volume 
has just been published under the title of ‘The 
Sublime Sosiety of Beefsteaks,” which was the real 
name of the club; and this deseribes the gay doings 
of the body in a manner which may interest those 
who only remember the elub in its last deeline. 





The Boston Evening Gazette describes the advent 
of Mr. Louis George Jullien to that unappreciative 
city. ‘ There were some forty executants, but had 
there been one hundred and forty they would have 
been equally blotted out in the dazzling glare of the 
great sun in their midst. Nothing but Jullien was 
seen. There was nothing but Jullien. It was 
dangerous to look at so brilliant a meteor with 
the naked eye, but as smoked glass could not be 
procured, we risked everything in our desire to look 
at the great luminary of the musical world. Mr. 
Louis George Jullien is a worthy successor to his 
father in his capacity to extract the largest amount 
of capital from the smallest amount of individual 








whose stitches were coloured lamps. The porphyry 
statue of old Rome sat triumphant between her 





unfeasible scheme. The undaunted promoter of 


talent. But the son excels the father; for, while 
the latter gained a high repute upon nothing, the 


. River-gods, and Marcus Aurelius, on his prancing | former enjoys one upon less. The contrast between 
‘Music and Morals,’ however, proceeded in his! charger, seemed just awakening from an enchanted! Jullien pére and Jullien ls is similar to that between 
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Napoleon I, and Napoleon ILI. Jullien fils exhibits 
a gorgeous desert of shirt-bosom, continued almost 
to infinity through the agency of an enormous coat- 
lappel covered with white silk, and fancies he will 
be taken for his father's peer, while he is only a 
faint reminiscence, The airy conceit with which 
Mr. Louis George J. faced the audience, with a 
languid look of misanthropy, intended to do service 
for an expression of the vanity and hollowness of all 
mundane joys, was inimitably touching. As he sank 
into his chair at the conclusion of each morceau, his 
royal shirt-bosom beaming with undimmed splendour 
upon the audience, a buzz of admiration sped on 
zephyr wings through the hall. We were impressed 
to rush wildly to Parker's to procure a dish of 
stewed canary-birds, a flask of the choicest milk-and- 
water he had in his well-stocked cellar, and a silver- 
mounted pap spoon, with which to refresh the 
prostrated child of genius. With what a feeling of 
pride he must have looked at the statue of Beet- 
hoven, and paraphrased the words attributed to 
Correggio; ‘And I too am a musician !'" 

The civilization and culture of the music halls 
are rapidly extending to our Colonies, so that soon 
our farthest dependency will be in possession of the 
latest British blessing. We hear through a New 
Zealand paper of the gay doings of the ‘ Auckland 
Rollicking Rams,” who owe their title to the songs 
of the period. These Rollicking Rams succeed in 
making night hideous in Auckland ; they also appear 
to be more vindictive than their brother-cads in the 
old country. The Evening Star had exposed some 
of their doings, and some of the Rollicking Rams 
mentioned having attributed the observations made 
upon them to Mr. Utting, who is connected with 
that paper, determined to horsewhip him, their in- 
tentions being encouraged by the fact that he is the 
smallest member of the press in Auckland. Two or 
three of the Rams accordingly went to the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre one evening, and one of them, 
seizing Mr. Utting, severely mauled him with a 
heavy riding-whip. The assailant, however, having 
apologised, the prosecution instituted against him 
was withdrawn. A day or two after this occurrence 
three of the Rollicking Rams entered the Evening 
Star office and threatened to thrash Mr. Reed, one 
of the proprietors, who, nevertheless, preserved his 
presence of mind and ordered them out of his office. 
On the evening of the same day, shortly after the 
issue of the Star, three of the Rollicking Rams went 
down to the office, and while two Rams stood out- 
side awaiting the issue of events, the third entered 
and struck Mr. Brett, also connected with the Star, 
on the chin. The Ram, however, met with a retri- 
bution he little counted on, for Mr. Brett gave him 
at once a blow on the mouth, delivered with such 
effect that it deprived him of one of his front teeth. 
This blow was followed up by a second and third 
one, which sent him reeling at the feet of his friends 
outside the office door. Mr. Brett also took proceed- 
ings, and the Ram, whose name is Neville Walker, 
was fined £10 and bound over to keep the peace for 
six months. The tooth knocked out of Walker's 
jaw is, says the Southern Cross, now on exhibition at 
its contemporary's office. Hopes are entertained 
that the example thus made of the offenders will 
cause the Auckland Rollicking Rams to discontinue 
their attempts to interfere with the liberty of the 
press, 





THE HARMONICAL FEVER. 





Of all febrile exacerbations there is none just 
now more rife than that of inquiring how the 
eight sounds of the diatonic scale happen to stand 
in juxta-position? A question which of necessity 
involves another—What are these eight sounds ? 
The investigation assumes a more extended 
inquiry when the eight sounds are turned into 
thirteen, variegated by the symbols of flats and 
sharps. As these sounds stand, each quarrels 
with its neighbour, and there is no such thing as 
peace or concord between any two adjacent 
members of the family. Again, the pianist steps 
forward and tells us these sounds are fixed—they 
only represent one set of vibrations, and can be 
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typed under any kind of nomenclature. The 
great violinist, on the other hand, and he is 
supported by the great vocalist, declares the 
contrary ; and both laugh at the poor manipulint 
on the semitonic clavichord, and much pity him in 
his confined and unpleasant harmonical condition. 
The finger-dealer in sounds bears up under his 
imagined dearth of means, and constructs his 
theory of the family peace and the marriage of 
the tones of the octave in defiance of the sneer 
or the laugh of the gentlemen who make 
their own octave. ‘The octave manufacturer 
spurns the clavier of the enemy, and cuts up 
his string in accordance with his ears, and the 
public verdict is in favour of his cunning and 
skill. Here the professor of natural philosophy 
steps in, and exhibits some very curious and 
astounding facts which bear upon the foundations 
or causes of agreement between sounds. But 
when asked to continue his experiments and 
produce a system of concord between the sounds 
used in music, he politely declines, and backs out 
of further observation. Then follows the 
methodizer, the logician, the reasoner, the 
mathematician, who comes with rule, reason, and 
strict demonstration, who asks, listens, inquires, 
proposes, objects, and finally walks off, declaring 
the musician is a mere artist, content to trust to 
his ears, and is in fact unable to give any true or 
intelligent account of the materials with which he 
is at work. “I have examined that pianoforte 
player,” says the adept in the mysteries of nature; 
“T have told bim every sound sets the air in 
motion, and every added sound makes with it a 
beautiful figure, if they agree together; and if not, 
they quarrel and fight, and assume all sorts of 
diverging and fantastic shapes, and the only 
answer I get is, “Be it so; trust you then to 
your eyes, I will rely upon my ears, and nothing 
you say can affect me or my practice.” 

In all misunderstandings there can be no 
ultimate accord without coming to some common 
terms of agreement. This is peculiarly so with 
music; and hence it was that Beethoven was 
accustomed to say, ‘Talk on what you please, 
but say nothing of religion cr thoroughbass.” 
Thoroughbass, in the days of Beethoven, meant 
inextricable confusion; and from a new work on 
the subject by Dr. Stainer of Oxford, it means 
little less now. ‘The organist of Magdalen College 
has issued a treatise on the architecture of tones 
based upon the semitonic division of the pianoforte 
octave. Although the puzzle of explaining the 
family relation of the real tones in an octave are 
in this way got rid of, still concord in its simple 
and plainest forms remains transcendentally 
obscure in the alembic of Dr, Stainer. His work 
is without proper beginning, and therefore bas no 
satisfactory conclusion. Here are axioms of our 
latest physician touching the constantly recurring 
harmonical fever. 

“Every sound is capable of repetition at a certain 
distance, above or below. The ear feels this 
above or below. 

“ Nothing is changed except the pitch. 

“This repetition founded on distance is called 
the interval of the octave.” 

An octave, being a question of height or depth, 
a ladder or scale can be put up or let down, so as 
to reach the two points of exaltation or depres- 
sion. This ladder consists of twelve rungs—or 
parts—or divisions. We call these divisions, 
semitones. ‘T'wo will make a double height or 
depth, and then the distance is described as one 
tone. This ladder of sounds proceeds by degrees 
—single degrees—and a degree means a tone, or it 
means asemitone. The mixing up of these degrees 
is determined by custom. For example, there isa 
ladder made up of a dozen chromatics—and then 
this order in movement is styled the chromatic 
ladder. Then there is a mixture of rungs, some 
wider, some closer together, that is to say a com- 
bination of degrees—a succession of tones and half 
tones. This order is called the diatonic, and is of 
two kinds, a greater and a lesser. In the greater, 
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All the others. are tones upon this “ natural 
recognition of the interval of an octave,” and on 
a mean division of its height or depth, Dr. Stainer 
builds up his syntax of musical language. 
is simply a language—the language of sound;, 

Imagine a language taught in this way; no true 

demonstration of the origin or growth of any 

single word. And the elementary ground-work 

is made doubly perplexing by enlarging the seriag 

into two octaves, so that when Dr. Stainer 

explains an ordinary suspension of the fourth ing 

very common cadence used by Sebastian Bach, it ig 

described as the holding over of the sound of the 

eleventh. Bach, of course, would figure 4, and 

not 11. The diatonic scale is conventional, It 
leads to the formation of chords, or combination of 
sounds—it does not take its rise from certain 

relativities. Chords are made ‘‘ on two notes” of 

this scale—the tonic anddominant. Thereare thirds 
and their combinations; out of ‘two notes,” rela. 
tive chords and relative scales can be constructed, 
and there can be allied chords from two allied 
scales. Succession of sounds. is much influenced 
by relation of key. There are no fixed laws; art 
hates the conventional; therefore there is no such 
thing as “licence.” As there is nothing to break 
there is no need of “licence.” Legitimacy is a0 
wide that illegitimacy is excised from the har- 
monical dictionary. No reason is given why the 
dominant is so called, or why is so called its answer, 
the subdominant. The sixth of the scale is 
termed the superdominant, which harmonically is 
the middle or mean of the interval lying between 
the subdominant and the octave tonic. It is the 
third of the subdominant, and has nothing to do 
whatever with the dominant as a ratio of that 
sound. True it is, Dr. Stainer adds “ or sub- 
dominant” in a parenthesis, but’ in teaching 
harmony the error is by no means innocuous, for it 
leads the student away from the right origin and 
treatment of this most important tone of the key. 
Had the author proved the limiting character of 
the octave, it would have been easy as a corollary 
to demonstrate the governing power of the 
dominant and the subdominant. The sub- 
dominant is the under dominant, and is not called 
by this term ‘‘ because it is one degree below the 
dominant.” Such a reason gives no explanation 
of its origin or powers over the sounds in the key. 
The author in constructing a theory of relations in 
sounds upon an artificial sequence of sounds, 
resigns all the laws of harmony, and hence his 
negation of the reversion of the scale, and bis 
inability to lay down any certain law for the 
progression of sounds or the symmetrical division 
of parts in a composition. Great composers did 
not write upon a tempered scale; and modern 
composers, so long as they are alive, are of 
no authority, for life shuts out learning and 
authority. An orchestra player cannot play in 
tune until he knows the bearing of every sound in 
his part. Until the late Mr. Harper, the celebrated 
trumpet-player, knew the bearing of the important 
sound he had to blow in the scene in the “ St 
Paul" of Mendelssohn, he never could get right, and 
always disturbed the audiences. Viotti had his own 
gamut; it is set out by Graham in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Emiliani had his, and his 
reply to Mr. Brown was the exact truth; the 
practice of all great artists on a stringed instru- 
ment, and of all great vocalists. The mathe- 
matician made the tempered scale, but be made it 
as a law—a growth from the then, and now, har- 
monical scale, a compromise which the ear bears 
so long as the progression is true. We are told by 
the author that new inventive composers destroy 
theory, and hence the only stable theory is that of the 
tempered. But all the foremost composers com- 
posed upon harmonical principles; and if ignorant 
of the real, physical, cause of dissonance—which 
we much doubt—never infringed the laws of the 
syntax-maker who kept to the laws of relation as 
exposed by the natural philosopher and the 
mathematician, The ratio discovers the harmony- 








the fourth and the eighth rungs are semitones. 





produci wer of the interval; and of this 
Principle the value of the interval—not a line 
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has been written. In fact as a work upon the 
syntax of music the treatise is of no avail. Still 
as a compilation of much curious and interesting 
extract it is exceedingly useful, and shows that its 
author has been no idle man and no unobservant 
reader of the works of great composers. In this 
regard we can cordially recommend the treatise, 
although we must take exception to the author's 
explanations of these excerpta. We have no space 
to particularise, but it may be observed such 
imaginal unravellings of the chains of thought 
can give no idea of composition and no principle 
for growth or continuity. Music-making is no 
new thing; what is new is chiefly in regard to 
rhythm, and the mode of treating the minor thirds 
and the tritone. The law of connection has not 
changed in any way, nor have the laws of form. 
We want no new treatises on the principles of 
harmony, and there will be no new methods on 
this head. 








DRAMATIC COLLABORATION. 

Among the dramatic importations from France— 
importations of piece, of character, of mode of 
construction, and of morals—one French principle 
of the theatre we have not yet imported, and 
that is the principle of collaboration. In other 
respects our stage is thoroughly Frenchified. Our 
melodramas are mostly French, our farces are 
nearly always translated, our comedies have 
generally a tinge of Outre-Manche which comes 
from their being ‘“ adapted "—localised in fact; and 
the new jargon of comedy-drama sufficiently shows 
the origin of a genus which is certainly not British. 
Tho reputation of several of our playwrights depends 
upon the readiness with which they can dispense 
with a dictionary ; and the reputation of at least two 
of our comedians—Mr. Alfred Wigan and Mr 
Charles Matthews—is founded upon their natural- 
ness in assuming certain types of a temperament 
not English at all. With all this we have not got to 
the French system of consociation in authorship. 
Of course if our dramatic library holds nothing but 
translations, there is no need for joint-authorship 
to produce these. One man can find out as easily 
as two or half a dozen that mére means mother, and 
that mariage must not mean marriage but only 
courtship. But then our dramatic library is not 
wholly comprised of translations: we have some 
capital modern plays of our own, though they be far 
between. Here, then, the principle of joint-author- 
ship might subsist ; but it does not; or where it does 
it is not admitted. Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Augustus Dubourg are accredited with equal rights in 
“New Men and Old Acres ;” and Messrs Boucicault 
and Reade produced ‘‘ Foul Play,” though they fell 
out over the dramatisation and each did it over again. 
Such instances however are rare: as a rule we are 
ashamed to set at authorship in couples: we are too 
much accustomed to ridicule the French workmen 
who saw a piece of wood in pairs—one to hold the 
saw and the other to hold the wood. It is all very 
well, argues the British sentiment, for opera-makers 
to work in association: the capacities of musician 
and dramatist run in separate grooves, and seldom 
exist together as in Wagner’s case. But for two 
musicians to write a song or two poets to writea 
poem there is no excuse. It is equivalent to asking 
two men by their united agencies to conceive an idea. 

Nevertheless the French—a nation which is cer- 
tainly deficient in neither the inventive nor logical 
faculty—think differently. They do not scorn to 
join forces in mental work: they hold union here 
43 excellent as in physical work. If two men can 
push a hand-eart up hill easier than one, there is no 
law barring the division of labour in the uphill work 
of evolving a book oradrama. Accordingly a couple 
of authors will as readily combine in France to pro- 
duce a trivial libretto or a three-quarters-of-an-hour 
vaudeville as to produce an epic or an oratorio. It 
is a simple case of the division of faculties—a form 
of the division of labour. One man has ideas: 
another man has execution. One. can plan and 
atrange but has no patience to toil through the 
tlaboration. The other’s creativeness is of slower 


on, but he cannot perceive the whole at a glance. 
The latter's frame of mind is subjective, the former's 
frame of mind is objective: the one can regulate the 
molecules, the other discern the cosmos. So the 
two put their heads together, and the result is com- 
mensurate. Or else—another form of collaboration 
—both are men of fairly equal powers, but of no 
sudden conceptiveness. The idea of a work of 
fiction does not flash upon them, nor have they self- 
communion sufficient to evolve it by unaided reflec- 
tion. But they meet to talk and arrange some 
inchoate idea between them, and their talk is the 
friction of flint and steel which produces light. A 
trait of character strikes one: the other inquires— 
doubts—suggests; until the character grows up 
between them. Or one has a general notion of a 
succession of circumstances: the other poses difii- 
culties in the way of this succession: the fall of inci- 
dents is amended, is strengthened; and a plot arises. 
In social legislation everybody admits the benefit of 
debate: why then should debate be considered 
doubtful in that art legislation which consists in the 
application of certain rules of life and character 
to the actions of imaginary personages? In the 
actual work of literature the assistance of fellow- 
minds is frequently sought. The Life of Dickens just 
out informs us that the death of Nell in ** The Old 
Curiosity Shop”’ was suggested to Dickens by an 
outsider; and Dickens, personal creator as he was, 
was accustomed to take such opinions from men 
in his sphere. On the whole there is no reason 
why dramatists should not collaborate on the French 
plan. Perhaps the poverty of our dramatic 
school of authorship is due to the insulation of 
authors and their independence. The work of 
writing for the stage isso much more a matter of 
arrangement and compromise than the work of 
writing a book, that authors would benefit by dis- 
cussion. In a book a hundred plans are open to a 
writer: he may commence with the middle of his 
story and work backwards: he may shift his scene 
as often as he likes; he is unembarrassed by 
entrances and exits; he is absolved from the 
law of climax in his chapters, which correspond 
to the scenes of a play; he can resort to 
description if that is his forte, or to de- 
lineation of character if he prefers that, or 
to subtlety of plot, if he feels himself more at home 
there. But in a play there is a certain progression 
which must be observed; the rules are stringent , 
he works for special effects, and is cribbed and con- 
fined. All this involves arrangement, compromise ; 
and compromise comes naturally by discussion. As 
a rule, our authors divide themselves into two 
classes—the creative and the adaptive; as a result 
the former betake themselves to book-fiction, the 
latter to stage fiction. Thus we find a gulf between 
the two, and the stage suffers from poverty of 
invention. Collaboration between the two orders 
would bridge the gulf as far as the theatre is con- 
cerned; and the British stage would in all pro- 
bability rise to the art-level of the French stage. 
The only instance wherein collaboration is remotely 
practised with us at present is when a dramatist 
adapts a written book. But this properly is not 
collaboration at all; the raison d’étre of the book 
was not performance ; it has to be fitted violently to 
its new exigency, and as a matter of course it takes 
up a much lower position as an artistic work. We 
speak of collaboration in its entire intention; and 
we suggest to English dramatists the procedure of 
their Parisian brethren. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XII. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—It has been asked me to define the mode by 
which a person can tell unaided whether he be right or 
wrong. It appears to me that the plan is this: 
given a correct start thé sound produced appears in 
its oneness, instead of compounded of various and 
opposite properties like mint sauce. Being so, if a 
person can make a decrease of power retaining 
immoveably the brightness, the smoothness, and the 
fullness, and then in the same breath go back again 





towth : the detail occurs to him as he is labouring 


a _____ 





no; the conditions have changed, the air escapes 
unemployed, and the control is in degree lost, 
Every particle of air that does not go to create 
sound goes to spoil it. I may mention, while I 
am about it, {I will, ifI can, answer any question 
that a reader may fecl inclined to propound to me 
through the post, provided it has a direct bearing 
on the question of the voice. 

Having our principle, we have to decide 
where it is best first employed, “and on what 
vowel. Next, what we can make of it on 
its lowest ground, namely, tho effect produced 
by it considered solely as a physical impression, 
Of course it is understood that in this I only speak 
of the voice in the abstract, treating of nature in her 
mean average. The average note, then, that can be 
expected from the majority by approximating 
the vocal chords without tension or relaxation 


is G = oF. This more or less varied 


according to natural conformity, not as stated by 
Mdme. Seiler, occurring invariably between the 
same tones, fa and sharp, (By a strange anomaly 
Mdme, Seiler has contradicted her dictum and 
placed the tenor and bass voices actually on the 
same notes as those of the soprano and contralto, 
thereby throwing the principle an octave higher in 
the male than in the female; this is an error Garcia 
also has committed.) Given this note, the question is 
what vowel to employ? Now, reader, draw down 
the first finger of the left hand, starting from just 
under the chin until you come to the prominence 
called}the ‘‘ Adam's apple,” justin the middle of this 
you will find a slight indentation ; mark this! We will 
take the Italian vowels, if you please, as pronounced 
by Italians. The first @ is, as we are informed, 
like our ah without the h, but, what is of far greater 
importance, we are not informed that the chief 
condition of this a is that it should be the clear 
emanation from the organ of vocal sound. This 
vowel is easily enough pronounced by the English, 
for all the English want are directions how to 
fillip up the larynx to do its duty in this creation; 
with the Germans it is not 80; they want a rigid 
constriction removed. The second yowel ¢ ig 
uttered as eh long, not our vowel a as our Italian 
grammars persistently inform us; this would be 
written in Italian ei. Then é or our ¢. Thon o or 
our own 0, omitting the second half; for our vowels 
are diphthongs for the most part. Lastly u pro- 
nounced as who without the aspirate. We will take 
the three vowels a i u. The other tones are 
composites, and hold a position to these somewhat 
similar as that of the secondary to the primary 
colours. Put the finger on the point mentioned 
and utter these three sounds; it will be fonnd that 
the larynx is highest when é (¢) is sounded, lowest 
when u (who), and half way when a (ah) is sounded, 
provided the pitch of each be musically the same. 
From this it is clear the larynx in its action 
by some means does more for the determina- 
tion of the altitude when ¢ is sung, than when 
u, and that the wind does more for the deter- 
mination of the altitude when u than when ¢ is sung, 
and it is equally clear that a is the happy medium 
where wind and reed do each equal duty. The 
most uneducated mind must perceive that if two 
powers are of necessity acting for one end that the 
greatest result is attained when the forces are 
equalised, or as one may say when wind and reed 
synchronise so we will practise on ah. Then so far 
as vowels are concerned they are made by the 
intermixing of air in varying proportion which 
causes the perceptible alteration in tone to an 
observer's ear. As supposition we will imaginoa 
singer to produce a note absolutely right. This 
settled, what impression can be made on a recipient 
the hue being unswervingly fixed the intensity alone 
varying. This is solely a psychological considera- 
tion, namely what proportionate impression can be 
made on the mind of each and all, the means of 
transit being perhaps greater or less, but the principle 
acting alike in every case. To begin, it is clear 
the greater the power producible by a singer the 
greater the contrast at his command. We can 
secure excitement by power, tranquillity by softness ; 





to exactly the same power—his greatest—as that 
with which he started the note is right, otherwise 


a slight sound will attract little or no notice, while 
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a great noise, the dropping of a poker for instance, 
will cause instantaneous attention. To earry out 
the illustration, Nov. 10th, if a note be commenced 
at its loudest and a continuous decrease in quantity 
of sound be made, the mind of a listener is 
stimulated in the onset, and this stimulation is 
lessened as the sound fades. The following sketch 
will show this: 


Two lines drawn towards a point must eventually 
eut. (Mathematicians will forgive me the hyperbole 
and its asymptote.) Consequently, the psychological 
impression is one of coming to a termination—a 
setting at repose—so that such effect is a necessity, 
independent of the mind, heart, or feelings, of the 
person who the impression, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the personal 
‘expression ” of the singer, only so far as he may 
control it. Some strangely curious things will 
follow from this. We will imagine our fixed note as | 
divided four equal parts. If the sound 
commences at its softest and attains its greatest 
power at the points A :— 


tere 


it is elear that the impression is on the ratio of one 
to three, but in an inverse form: that is, the mind 
of the listener is stimulated up to A, and is assuaged 
to an equal degree, which degree is spread out three 
times as long, or in other words, the variety in 
attracting is greater than that in detracting. Again, 
if the loudest point be at B, 


a Wire 


the impression is just the same in the second half 
as in the first half, only inverted. (It is to be 
observed that I am only treating on compulsory 
animal nervous impressions.) Thirdly, if the 
greatest power be at C, 


lee 
the stimulus is ¢ontinuous and equal, but ever 
increasing, up to the greatest power—the point 
of motion—and, in its reversion, is used in 
one-third the time, causing contrast by its 
intensity of gradation. But a listener is passive, 
impressions have to be foreed upon him, he 
is ignorant of what to expect, or even of what to 
wish; it, consequently, rests with the one who has 
the eontrol to regulate aright that control for a given 
end. Being so we see (1) the passive mind wants 
acting upon; (2) that any action causing unconscious 
mental activity (the inertia) must be followed up by 
not only giving what is expected, but adding thereto 
something more, otherwise there is no outward 
manifestation of mental activity. The following out 
will show how this ean be done. 


vaageene sant ge 


It will be seen by the analogy not only does sound 
inerease, but it is increased in an additional propor- 
tion as it extends, thereby following out the inertia, 
and giving more than is expected, urging the 
stimulus onward to a determinate point, nearer 
the end than beginning, thus satisfying the 
nervous sensibility (the feelings) of an audience, but 
also going beyond and showing the actual operations 
of the human mind. This is a lesson on the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo—a lesson which I hope will be 
well considered; for much more will grow out of it 
than at present appears: besides, it is in direct 
opposition to our usual instruction, and de- 
eidedly not in accordance with the examples 
supplied by our present race of singers.—I. am, 
yours truly, 
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THE PEDAL PIANOFORTE. 





To the Edi‘or of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—I beg to say that your correspondent 
“Amicus is misinformed with regard to my 
knowledge of Erard’s Pedalier Pianoforte. 
Allow me to state that I first played that instru- 
ment at a concert held at the Conservatoire of 
Paris on the 10th of March, 1868.—Yours, &¢., 
Kent Lodge, E. M. DeLaporve. 
11, Park Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
December 4th, 1871. 





LONGFELLOW'S MYSTERY PLAY. 





Mr. Longfellow’s new poem entitled “* The Divine 
Tragedy” has made its appearance in America, 
published by the firm of James R. Osgood and Co. 
It is actually a mystery play, the subject being the 
Life and Death of Jesus Christ as narrated in the 
gospels. The style throughout is simple and 
musical: the thought and phraseology of Scripture 
are reproduced wherever the dialogue is a paraphrase 
of the gospel speeches. Thus in the dialogue of 
Christ and Nicodemus we have almost the literal 
words of the Evangelist meted out in blank verse. 
Nicodemus asks 
O Rabbi, 

‘ We know thou art a Teacher come from God, 

For no man can perform the miracles, 

Thou dost perform, except the Lord be with him, 
And again: 
How can these things be ? 
He seems to speak of some vague realm of shadows, 
Some unsubstantial kingdom of the air ! 
It is not this the Jews are waiting for. 
Nor can this be the Christ, the Son of David, 
Who shall deliver us! 


CHRISTUS. 

Art thou a master 
Of Israel, and knowest not these things ? 
We speak that we do know, and testify 
That we have seen, and ye will not receive 
Our witness. If I tell you earthly things, 
And ye believe not, how shall ye believe, 
If I should tell you of things heavenly ? 
And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
But he alone, that first came down from heaven, 
Even the Son of Man whieh is in heaven! 


The poem deals with the prominent incidents of the 
life of Jesus, opening with an introduction, a sort of 
prologne, and ending with the Resurrection. This 
prelude represents the Angel of the Lord bearing the 
Prophet Habbakkuk through the air and unfolding | 
to him the scheme of the Redemption. This part of 
the dramatie poem is very musical. 


PROPHBT. 
Why dost thou bear me aloft, 
O Angel of God, on thy pinions 
O’er realms and dominions ? 
Softly I float as a cloud 
In air, for thy right hand upholds me, 
Thy garment enfolds me! 

ANGEL. 
Lo! as I passed on my way 
In the harvest-field I beheld thee, 
When no man compelled thee, 
Bearing with thine own hands 
This food to the famishing reapers, 
A flock without keepers ! 


The fragrant sheaves of the wheat 
Made the air above them sweet; 
Sweeter and more divine 

Was the scent of the scattered grain, 
That the reaper’s hand let fall 

To be gathered again 
By the hand of the gleaner 

Sweetest, divinest of all 

Was the humble deed of thine, 

And the meekness of thy demeanour. 


The Prophet at last asks when the journey will end. 
To whom the Angel responds : 


Lo, it is ended! 
Yon silver gleam 
Is the Euphrates stream 
Let us descend 
Into the city splendid, 
Into the City of Gold! 
PROPHRY. 
Behold ! 
As if the stars had fallen from their places 


The streets, the gardens, and the vacant spaces 
With light are all aglow ; 

And hark ! 

As we draw near, 

What sound is it I hear 

Ascending through the dark. 


ANGEL. 


The tumultuous noise of the nations, 
Their rejoicings and lamentations, 
The pleadings of their prayer, 

The groans of their despair, 

The ery of their imprecations, 

Their wrath, their love, their hate ! 


. PROPHET, 

Surely the world doth wait 

The coming of its Nedeemer ! 
ANGEL. 


Awake from thy sleep, O dreamer ! 
The hour is near, though late ; 
Awake! write the vision sublime, 
The vision, that is for a time, 
Though it tarry, wait; it is nigh : 
In the end it will speak and not lie ! 


The gentleness of Mr. Longfellow’s creed js 
exemplified in Lis treatment of Judas Iscariot. 
The poet who had a word of excuse for Lucifer 
himself cannot bring himself to damn Judas. All 
readers remember how in the “ Golden Legend” the 
Devil is released gently. : 


And since God suffers him to be 
He too is God's minister, 

And labours for a good 

By us not understood. 


The same beneficence is shown in the conception of 
Judas. The first represents Iscariot as contemptibly 
weak rather than criminally vile; and the anguish 
of his repentance is a very purgatory for his offence, 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Lost! lost! for ever lost! I have betrayed 

The innocent blood! O God! if thou art love, 

Why didst thou leave me naked to the tempter ? 

Why didst thou not commission thy swift lightning 

To strike me dead? or why did I not perish 

With those by Herod slain, the innocent children 

Who went with playthings in their little hands 

Into the darkness of the other world 

As if to bed? Or wherefore was I born, 

If thou in thy foreknowledge didst perceive 

All that I am, and all that I must be? 

I know I am not generous, am not gentle 

Like other men ; but I have tried to be, 

And I have failed. I thought by following Him, 

1 should grow like him ; but the unclean spirit 

That from my childhood up hath tortured me, 

Hath been too cunning and too strong for me. 

Am I to blame for this? Am I to blame 

Because I cannot love, and ne‘er have known 

The love of woman or the love of children ? 

It is a curse and a fatality, 

A mark, that hath been set upon my forehead, 

That none shall slay me, for it were a mercy 

That I were dead, or never had been born. 

Too late! too late! I shall not see him more 

Among the living. That sweet, patient face 

Will never more rebuke me, nor those lips 

Repeat the words: One of you shall betray me! 

It stung me into madness. How I loved, 

Yet hated him! But in the other world! 

I will be there before him, and will wait 

Until he comes, and fall down on my knees 

And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, pardon ! 

I heard him say: All sins shall be forgiven, 

Except the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

That shall not be forgiven in this world, 

Nor in the world to come. Is that my sin? 

Have I offended so there is no hope 

Here nor hereafter? That I soon ehull know. 

O God, have mercy! Christ have mercy on me! 
(Throws himself headlong from the cliff.) 





A grand military concert was given at St. Mark's 
School, Windsor, on Thursday evening, by the band 
of the 1st Regiment of Life Guards, under the dire¢- 
tion of Mr. Waterson, assisted by Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Orlando Christian, and Mr. Montem 
Smith. The program included Sir G. J. Elvey’s 
“ Festal March,” and a grand quimtett in F, for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn. and bassoon, composed by 
Mr. Waterson, which was well received. Mis# 


Fairman was encored in Randegger’s song, “10 
thee, my love,” and the same compliment was 
awarded to Mr. Christian for his rendering of “ The 
Desert,” by Emanuel. Owing to the state of the’ 
weather the attendance was not 60 large as the 
performance deserved. My. 


¢. Lawrence was 
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FRANCE. 


Panis, Dee. 5. 

“ Le Tréne d’Ecosse,” Hervé’s new opera, is out, 
and a poor thing itis. As usual with Hervé, the 
music aims at being above its theme: it is pre- 
tentious, but laboured and poor. This time Hervé 
has not written his own libretto: it could scarcely 
have been worse even if he had. The Throne of 
Scotland is occupied by Queen Jane, and a Scotch- 
man, with the preposterous name of Mac-Razor, 
conspires to overturn the carriage of the Queen 
and kill her, so that a descendant of Robert Bruce 
may be placed on the throne. A French com- 
mercial traveller who sells wines bears a resem- 
blance to the Bruce, and Mac-Razor tries to use 
him as an instrument, but he saves the Queen, 
who, out of gratitude, wishes to marry her de- 
liverer, and eventually the real Robert turns up, 
to be united to her reigning Majesty. The cast 
comprised Mesdames Vanghell, Chaumont, MM: 
Dupuis, Grenier, Léonce, Baron, and Bac. The 
piece had a very qualified success at the Variétés. 
The libretto, by the way, is written by Hector 
Crémieux and Adolphe Jaime. Other musical 
works of recent composition are Lecocq’s opera 
for the Bouffe’s “ Le Barbier de Trouville,” Paul 
Herion’s buffa opera ‘‘ Une Envie de Clarinelle,” 
and M. Jean des Gaules’ “ Un Crime sous les J'oits,” 
for the Nouveautés. They call for no remark. 

An odoriferous four-act drama recently brought 
out at the Odéon might afford Miss Braddon a 
hint for one of hor she-devil types. It is called 
“La Baronne,” and comes from the pens of MM. 
Foussier and Charles Edmond. The Baronne is 
not on the whole a nice lady to know: in fact 
she is so hateful that her authors have wisely 
made a Prussian of her, which of course accounts 
for all her wickedness. Her name is Edith, and she 
lives at Wiesbaden in a questionable way. She 
succeeds in entangling the Comte de Savenay, a 
man old and exceedingly rich, and ere long time 
has elapsed she espouses him. Her lover, Dr. 
Yerlé, has assured her the old man has not six 
months to live, and Edith has supposed that he 
will see accordingly the advantage of the ties she 
has formed, since they must soon be broken by 
the death of the Count, and will then leave Edith 
and her lover free and rich. She has reckoned 
without her host. Jerlé goes to the house of the 
Count and claims his mistress. The Count is 
furious at the accusation contained in the claim, 
and Edith, hoping to cause his death by excite- 
ment, ccolly confirms what Yerlé has said about 
her. So enraged is the Count, he attempts to 
strike the woman who has dishonoured him, and 
Edith succeeds in getting him locked up in a 
madhouse. She then takes charge of his property, 
and induces his daughter to break off a projected 
marriage and retire to a convent, the reason set 
before her being the probability she will inherit 
her father’s insanity. At this point the Doctor, 
hitherto the accomplice of the Baroness, refuses to 
follow her further down the paths of crime. Her 

end is near, however, since the Comte de Savenay 

succeeds in escaping from his asylum, and, in 
spite of cries and resistance, strangles her. 

His strength exhausted by this horrible scene, he 

falls and dies, avowing first to the doctor, who 

enters, his past and present sanity. In the part 
of the Count little can be seen specially suited to 
the talents of M. Geoffroy, who, however, caused 

& profound impression as its exponent. Malle. 

Page was the Baroness, and M. Pierre Berton the 

Doctor, Other parts were supported by M. Porel 

Ynd Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 





ITALY. 





Minan, 30th November. 

You would, I am sure, Signor Redattore dell 
Orchestra, be amused at the impatience dis- 
layed by the Milanese press, political and musi- 
tal, because the second opera to be performed at 
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fixed. Columns and columns of space are devoted 
to the disoussion of this subject. And this is not 
from the want of subjects to discuss, for the 
political journals have to deal with one of the 
most important events ever recorded in the his- 
tory of Europe—the opening of the Italian Parlia- 
ment in Rome. One would imagine that’ the 
importance of such an event would cause the 
“tiff” between the management of La Scala and 
the tenor Fancelli to be thrown into the shade, at 
any rate for a little time, if not to be entirely 
forgotten. But, no; it appears to be of as much 
importance that the dilettanti of Milan should have 
a good company of singers and good music to 
listen to, as that the King of Italy should be 
master of the entire kingdom. 

Every one is eager to know whether the second 
opera will be Marchetti’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” or another 
opera. Fancelli, like a spoilt child, isin a ‘ tiff” 
because, as I have before told you, he is not chosen 
as the representative of the part of first tenor in 
Verdi’s new opera. Having been written to 
repeatedly, and no notice being taken of the 
letters, a letter was sent by an advocate duly 
instructed, inviting the tenor to send a list of 
operas known to him, and to name one of them as 
the opera for his début—that is, the second opera 
of the season. Fancelli replied to this, ulso by 
means of a lawyer, and sending a list of operas, 
comprising “ Aida,” ‘‘ La Forza del Destino,” ‘ Il 
Flauto Magico,” ‘* Gli Ugonotti,”” &c. How he can 
have studied ‘‘ Aida” isa mystery. Perhaps the 
spirits have assisted him. *‘ La Forza del Destino” 
is destined for Capponi, and the other operas 
named by Fancelli are for various reasons un- 
suited to the exigencies of the management and 
the public. This unsatisfactory reply has thrown 
the direction and the managementintothe greatest 
consternation. However, after much very serious 
deliberation it was determined to make out a list 
of operas in which Fancelli is known to have sung, 
and which can be produced by the management 
without niuch inconvenience, and to send this list 
to the refractory tenor with the idea of his choos- 
ing an opera in which to make his début, and thus 
to end the question. Meanwhile Milan is very 
much disturbed, and the public curiosity is aroused 
to a very ridiculous pitch. 

For next week the opening of the Teatro di 
Santa Radegonda is announced, a new opera, 
“Francesca di Rimini,” being in preparation. A 
company of very fourth-rate singers are giving 
some most luughable performances of ‘Il T'ro- 
vatore” at the Teatro Politeama. One can only 
wonder at the good Milanese suffering such an 
exhibition, but they are very capricious, these 
Milanese, and often will pay their money cheer- 
fully in order to laugh at some miserable enter- 
tainment. ‘They divert themselves at one of 
these entertainments in a manner entirely their 
own, taking a delight in completely drowning the 
voices of the singers and orchestra by talking 
loudly, iaughing, blowing shrill whistles, stamp- 
ing, coughing, and ironical applause. 














LONDON WELSH FESTIVAL. 





On Monday evening the annual eompetitive 
literary and musical meeting of the Welsh inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis was held at the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., in the chair. 
One of the objects of the meeting was to provide 
funds for the building of a Welsh chapel in New 
Street, Sloane Street. It was very well attended. 


Mr. Morgan, M.P., and Mr. H. Richard, M.P. The 
chairman said that one of the objects they had in 
view in assembling on these occasions was to promute 
education and to enjoy innocent recreation. The 
Welsh were proverbially a peaceful and law-loving 
people, and he believed the more England allowed 
for their peculiar nationality the happier it would be 
for both countries. He thought the Education Act 
would have a serious effect in Wales. He should 
object to the payment of any particular religion from 
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the meeting was to distribute the distinctions won by 
the suceessful competitors in Welsh poetry, music, 
and literature. The distinction consisted in a 
rosette being appended to the coat of the successful 
candidate. During the evening several songs were 
sung, in which Mr. B. P. Davies, Miss E. Lloyd, Miss 
Lizzie Evans, Mr. T. F. Williams, and Miss Annie 
Edmonds took part. Mr. T. Barrett accompanied on 
the piano. One of the features of the evening was a 
grand fantasia on national airs by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, in which he introduced * The Bells of 
Aberdovey”’ and ‘ The March of the Men of Harlech.’ 
As might be expected, the character of the meeting 
was almost exclusively Welsh. 








POCKET-PICKING AT THEATRES. 





Albert Coverdale and Richard Osborne were 
charged before Mr. Newton with stealing from 
Mrs. Marie Cavaliero, wife of Mr. Solomon Cava- 
liero, merchant, No. 8, North Buildings, Finsbury, 
a pocket-book, containing a cheque for £10 and a 
£5 bank-note. The prosecutrix said on Saturday 
night, while leaving the French performance at 
the St. James’s Theatre with her husband and 
daughter, the prisoner Coverdale came and stood 
before her with his hands behind him, her husband 
having left her fora moment to procure a cab. 
Finding that the prisoner was pressing against 
her, she felt for her pocket-book and discovered 
that it was gone. The prisoner Coverdale im- 
mediately afterwards ran away, but was caught 
on her giving an alarm. She saw nothing of 
the other prisoner. When she examined her 
pocket she found it had been cut. Miss Emilie 
Cavaliero was with her father and mother, and 
noticed Coverdale pressing against her mother as 
she was leaving the theatre, Lovell, C 261, gave 
evidence of apprehending one prisoner and finding 
the pocket-book on him. He had seen the pri- 
soners together for twenty minutes before the 
people left the theatre, and it was in consequence 
of suspicions he entertained that he was induced 
to watch them. Mr. Newton committed both pri- 
soners for trial. 








Mr. W. D. Summers gave a performance of ‘ The 
Messiah,” in the Lammas Hall, Battersea, on 
Monday Dec. 4th, which was well patronised, the 
room being filled by an appreciative audience. The 
artists were Mdlle. Drasdil, Miss Edith Blair, Mr. 
Bi. D. Beverley, and Mr. Orlando Christian. The 
Band and Chorus consisted of 100 performers. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS, 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIO- 
TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the Ilistoryo the 
World, 1868-1870, 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 328, morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement a 2 the 
History of the Werld down to the end, of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 

BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time, 

For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 

Containing tue Calet reate in the Lives of Emineut 1 Rervons of 
es anged oper gi caref 

Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 

Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 


Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from PAYNM, MB.5,, PBS, F.B.G.8, 





In thick demy 8yo., strong covar's, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI. 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Mydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, eumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the His! of the Physical 


ro Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, ¥.B.A,S,, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. pre 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssssesesssreeens 8 8 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........sssseeeeeees 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, — 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .......ssssessserseee 13813 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT “STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8, Hammox, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts; 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose theit totch and power in one or two 
not seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGES! IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


rrr 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years Syste. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
nore effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which s0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(UABGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


oe 


——sr fl 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


c inne —_ 


——_——— 





No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
&3 8s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3, 
£22. . 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





501 & 109, BEGENT PIRERT, W. 





*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained Accouplement, 
in.this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of | Wusette, 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 

No. 1. 

IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 58.3 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 

CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 

No, 2 


0. 4 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 Gs.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S Se HARMONIUM, 
o. 8. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, 48 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSHWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wie Regulator. 
5 


0. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNOUT, £17 172. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And re 1 ee 
o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27, 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With — 
oO. dS. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 102, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
orté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9, 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s,; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Clari 


Tremolo, larion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. on. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. § Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
sion. Accouplement. 

Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 

Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 901, BEGET BTRBNT, WV; 


199 & 901, REGENT STREET, Wi. 
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LAMBORN COCK AND CO.’S 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 









































FOR MIXED VOICES.” ro 
. PO 
PRICK NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. No, 
’ 
; ' 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, R 
] 
QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 
FOR MIXED VOICES. e 
No. | No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ....+...... Sr ne W. G. Cusins. 18. Lady, wake— Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 2 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ......... eeeee James Coward, | 19. Take thy banner .........+seeeeees eves James Coward. schol 
8. Children—* Come to me, O ye ehildren”.......... Walter Maynard. | 20, Lovely Spring is come again .......+++++++ Emanuel Aguilar. the f 
4. Lo! ‘the peaceful shades of OVEMING oo occarcsscece Walter Maynard. 21. Fallon us, O night ............+- occas seee W. J. Westbrook. = 
5. The Dream—*“ Say, lovely dream, where could’st ) Alice Mary Smith. 22. Star that bringest home the bee......... ..« Wid. Westbrook. t 
OWN TOD. icscepancranesestess 20 <ucusnsdes war re cee 23. Queen of Love— Close as the stars alone Alice Mary Smith. betw 
6. Goldenslumbers—* Golden slumbers kiss youreyes” W. JI. Cummings. TOON, cpnageinsccsccscocceseenan’ - 
7. Ch, the merry Mago: ascceccacesgng snacepecenes Mary Dowling. 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning ...... Ww. N. Watson. xiat 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) a. wk | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ........++++ Georgina Bairnsfather. Thi 
CA | eee ee eee eer ove 26. Under the Maple-tree ...........eeeeeees Henry Baumer. the 1 
9. Violet—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... ‘Walter Maynard. 27. The Corsair's home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our) 75, Thomas. . 
NOs: DEW BROMO FORO. oc cv cccsvctcecpecccapeseoben Walter Maynard, | Dark "2... cece cc se ccec ce gvaccccssuce appli 
11. Venetian boat Song .....6+eeeeseeeeseeseseesens W. G. Cusine. 28. Spring and Autumn—* Every season hath its) 754 rhomas. 
12. Rock them, rock them—*‘ Golden slumbers kiss) Alice Mary Smith Pleasures ”......eececceccssecccseces P.. 
FORT CHO? Fo oan go eneragrcenceses sake eens jattee Mary OMUN 99. Resignation—“ There is no figck, however J. G. Calleott. will 
13. Lover's melancholy—‘' Fly hence, shadows, that) Alice Mary Smith watch’d and tended” ..........eee00- twelr 
OE PEEL 1 j Atte Mary OMIM 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. ‘ 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ............006+ Charles Gardner. 31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. theqa 
15. We are waiting by the river .........ececccecees J. I. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep ........seeeseenes eoacee #. Berger. for tl 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ............e0000: J. L. Hatton. 33. Oh! slumber my Darling ........eeeeeees Henry Leslie. Roya 
17. Sunshine—‘t Come to the woods in whose Ate ) Arthur H. D. B4, Spring. coccerccssesccces see eeeeeeeeeees Henry Hiles. Ibe I 
| ae rs eer Victeneddecéivepeapese ) Prendergast. 
Af 
- Acad 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: ee L- 
. a 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘* The Wedding of Camacho”) (8.8.0.0.) ....++..Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 _ 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from “ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (s.c.1.B.) ......++ vo vieleesevevececs W. S. Bennett. 5,0 6 Th 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).........sseccescscccceceeeeeeeeceeeeees C. Pinsuti ~~ = 
Have merey upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.4.7.B.) 6... see seer eseeene » acy" 3 60 Ble bel Awe Oy o's bp ae we dedEcccercccesevocece ..seeG@. Bairnafather ,, 1 0 4,1 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.4.7.B.) ....eccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenees Sisvvedeceos eeccnscccvccecs. Ce M. Bishop ) 0-6 T) 
Never more—" Leaflets the greonest ” (Four-part Song) (8.C.7.B.).... 60 es ceeeeeeeeeeneeees coeecreonceoes coccccccntsnseth OMe Miiprl » © 6 I 
5S 
seiainintianiipinnncliliian " duced 
A ne 
tar 
FOR MALE VOICES. Fran 
Price nett, Sixpence each. nt 
No. No. ‘ ants, 
1. As the sunshine to the flower ....:...... eecepdicveces W.G@. Cusins. | 4, The Throe Fishers—“ Three fishers went sailing”...... W. @. Cusins. pene 
2. Venetian boat-song—“ Now the silver moon arising”.... ” 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ..........-.++ tee ” = 
3. Daybreak—‘‘ A wind came up out of the sea” ......... ° ” 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay) ....ssseeneceseeeeers ° ” iwi 
i 
- ——--—— ————————— — — ~ Kate 
Seven 
T 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST - 
7 street 
. mn 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. : 


OCTAVO SIZE. M 
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hs SP - 47 

1. Spring-bells—“ The snow-bells are ringing” (A.7.B.B.) .....6eeee eee {-*. Agar o\ Reon on tabula bE AMATER Schumann, nett 0 9 M 
< vr 

2. Corydon's Song—‘' O the sweet contentment ” (a.7.17.7.B.) 6... 650s eeee begs MY ma. pevceccccccves dancocccqccvcereccocesecs Horsley » 09 4. 

3. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (1-7.3.B.).. a<¢ WEDETEL soe 04 c6cbeide's oo ee secccccsecered’s Schubert , 0 9 M 





Addr 


LAMBORN COCK & (O,, 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.. 
Ann. CRAMER, WOOD & GO. at 


King-stieet, Golder square, id the Cotibty of Middlesex, at the Tibuily lee of beaks @ On 6, Kinig-btteet Taide be 
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